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Forthe New- Yorker. 


THE WANDERING JEW. 
A BALLAD. 


Orr, ope thy door, thou Christian sire, 
And place upon thy moss-grown stone 
Some wator cool to tame the fire 
Which rages in my bosom lone 
But dread my glance, for 1 am he 
Condemned to roam leng ages through, 
The Thirster for Eternity, 
The Vengeance-haunted Wandering Jew : 
Ever, ever, 
Flowers around my pathway wither, 
Sleep shall lull my senses never, 


Never. 


il. 
On, by the ehirlwind ever borne, 
From land to land I pass like night ; 
The mighty city as forlorn > 
As desert to my aching sicht: 
Empires before my eye have passcd, 
Like pageants on some gala day, 
Uneursed, like me they could not last, 
—1I tread upon their ruins gray— 
Ever, ever, &c. 


. m1. 
At voon, if by the shady stream 
1 slumber on its marge of bloom, 
A black cloud gathers o'er my dream, 
I hear the whirlwind's voice of doom; 
My demon breaks the golden reet, 
And drags me, with resistless chain, 
Up to the mountain's starry crest, 
Which the bold eagle scarce may gain. 
Ever, ever, &c. 


IV. 

The grave's dark sleep is all I axk, 

Where Conscience’s asp may never sting, 
Nor envy | the seraph's task, 

To love aud wake the tuneful string ; 
Oblivion’s ever gathering gloom 

Ie friendlier to each aching sense ; 
And mine shall be vast Nature's tomb, 

When fades the sun's bright countenance. 
~ Ever, ever, &c. 

Vv. 

By the blue sea there was a grave, 

But Time hath smoothed the heaving sod; 
The grave of one who carly gave 

A breken spirit to her God; 
And o'er that spot there reigns a rtar, 

The refuge of my Miriam blest; 
Ouce its pure beam could ¢ootbe the war 
* Of passion in my tortured breast. 

Ever, ever, &c. 


Vi 
But now it hath no calming epell, 
For | in its refalgent ephere, 
Shall never with my Loat One dwell, 
Or ehare that bliss which vanished here ; 
Nor would | view for worlds aguia 


Her young bloom withecing ‘neath my logh, 


Like flower upou the sun-scorched plain, 
That hell alone I could not brook. 
Ever, Ever, 
Flowers around my pathway wither, 
Sleep eball lull my senses never, 


Never! 


, 


Pstcenee. 


Fer the New-Verker. 


A Wisi. 
Ou! lay mo by the river's side, 
Where the graceful lily bends, 
And o'er the waters far and wide, 
Its gratefal fingrauce se.ds. 


And let my only requiem be 
The streamlet seft and clear, 
That gently, sweeily my ples by, 

Aod mur nurse, “ Reet is here.” 


Etra. 





! For the New-Yorker. | 
{ LETTERS FROM MEXICO. | 

NUMBER XVI. | 
| Palm Sunday—Blessing Palm Brarches—Church of the Profess—Adornmeat | 
| and Sermun—Presents to the Churches—Service in Cathedral on Wedues- | 


| x Fe Passion week—Bells of the city forbidden to ring on Thursday and 
|| * Friday, } 


Generatty, dering Lent, there is some variation in the | 
|| routine of ecclesiastical affairs—such as the cessation of the 
|| ringing of certain bells at some of the churches, &c.—and 


i towards the close of this season, folks are preparing altars for | 
} Viernes de Dolores (the Friday of Grief) which precedes | 


| Good Friday. These altars are different in their kind, but 
frequently as costly as those described in a former letter as 
|; being usual at Christmas ; and sometimes performers are en- 
gaged to sing sacred music before thein. On these occasions, 
|| I believe any respectable person has the liberty of enterffig a 
|| house thus adorned—pay ing his respects of course to the 





| 


The Sunday following is Domingo de Ramos, or Palm | 
Sunday, which is thought a day of some note here, as on it | 
depends the safety of many houses for the year to come, ac- | 
cording to popular belief. ‘The Indians have for some time | 
|| previous been weaving the elegant Palm leaf into some sin- | 
i gular forms, which are bleseed on this day at mass by the | 


|| priests of the different churches, and afterwards carried out | 


i in procession to be then placed in the balcony railings of the | 
houses. These branches, over which the holy water has been 
| sprinkled and the benediction uttered, are supposed to pre- 


vent the devil from entering the house which is so fortunate } 


|| or so faithful as 16 possess one. It is elso esteemed a sove- 
reign preservative against lightning. I cannot say what the | 


|} ghost of the philosophic Franklin might say to this last arti- | 
cle of faith or philosophy ; but it is a fact established by cre- | 


|| ditable evidence im this city ; man, woman and child know 


| this simple re;nedy well, and he would certainly have been | 


|| cOhsidered « Jew, hed he disputed it. ‘This is one of the 
'| few pieces of superstition you find in Mexico—for I really 


|| think the people remarkably free from this feeling ; and, in- | 
| deed, it can hardly be considered superstition, as it forins 


|| one of the links in the chain of religion. Alll sects admit the 
existence of a devil, end even his meddling influence in their 
|| affairs, which all accordingly take some means to prevent 
|| At least, if it be superstition, it is common to all. 
|| In the morning of this day, there is « form which some of 
|| the religious or ters have to go through before they can be 
| admitted into the church of the Profesa. The doors are 
closed, and they go through a varicty of prayers, ccremowies 
and genuflections on the pavement, before the doors are 
opened to receive them. 

This church is the principal attraction of the day. Its 
| west end is handsomely fitted up with scenery, represcuting 
, the environs of Mount Calvary ; Christ is seen crucified with 
| the two thieves on cither side, and near him Mary Magdalen 

and his mother, and other persons thet we read of in Holy 

| Writ. These figures are not painted, but images, better 
than half as large as life; which, allowing for distance and 
the perspective of scenery, has a very good effect. Here, in 
the afternoon, a great crowd of people are assembled ; of 
whom, however, as in all countries, the female part of the 
_ creation form the majority. They are congregated together 
4 to hear a sermon, which is so much the more acceptable, as 
\ (according to what I was afterwards told) every word of it 
| was geod for so many days’ indulgence from the pains and 
penaltics of purgatory to those who should attend it with 
Why this church crucified Christ 


| proper unction and faith. 





ladies, admiring the altar, and retiring. i! ’ 
| | Another favorite decoration is wheat sown in stall vases, 


| tions, pots of orange and other trees, and vases of plants of 
various kinds. Among these latter may be named those 
whose exterior is covered with the plant called chia. ‘The 
mode of preparing them being rather curious, a short descrip- 
| on may serve to amuse those who are fond of experiments : 
The seeds of the plant, being of a mucilaginous nature, 

adhere together after being steeped some time in water, and 
thus form a paste enveloping the germs of the future plent.— 
This is spread round a porous red earthen-ware vessel filled 
with water, which, passing through the pores, keeps the chia 

moist, and in @ short time the seeds germinate, and, throw- 
| ing out their first leaves, cover the vessel with a beautiful 
|| green mautle. Fillets of colored paper or gold leaf being 
|| placed round the neck, and a bouquet in the water, which 
again is not unfrequently surmounted by a small flag, it 
| forms an acceptable gift from the votaries of the church. 





| and of a pale yellow color, owing to its haviag been exclu- 
| ded from the light. These are presented in vast aumbers ; 
and for two days before, they may be seen moving through 
| the streets on the way to their destination. Occasionally, 
| large mats are sown with wheat, and being kept well water- 
| ed, it germinates and forms a handsome turf carpet for some 
parts of the altar. Small calabashes made into cups, paint- 
ed and half silvered or gilt, and imitation cypress trees, are 
another species of present, and are symmetrically arranged 
between the varivus wax lights and in other situations. 


There is a general emulation among the churches to out- 
vie each other. In many, the temporary altars, called monu- 
ments, are magnificent, and every thing is prepared in the 
morning to give eclat to the day. Another elegant altar is 
| erected in the right aisle of the Cathedral, which is only used 
on this occasion. It consists of three stories, rising as high 
|| as the vaulted roof, and surmounted with the scriptural alle- 
| gory of Faith, represented by the figure of a female standing 
on a globe with her eyce bandaged and leaning on a cross— 
plenty of wax lights being tastefully disposed on various 
" parts of the edifice. The high altar, that of the viceroy, and 
| the back of the choir, are veiled in three immenée black cur- 

tains. The various crosses and the large silver candlesticks 
| are also put into mourning. 
‘| On the evening of Wednesday, the grand silver chandelier 
, and the two smaller ones on each side of it are not illumina- 
H ted ; and there is a singularly handsome lamp or candlestick, 
| made of ebony, about ten or twelve feet high, placed at the 
f left angle of the crugia. It is difficult to describe it, but its 
curious appearence is such that it merits a short attempt, 
even if it should fail to give a proximate idea of it: 
|| ‘The turned shaft rests upon a kind of tripod, and is sur- 
'| mounted by something in the shape of a heart reversed, the 
| point being uppermost. This heart is about four and a half 
‘| or five feet in diamcter—flat, and pierced through and through 
| inall directions in a variety of devices for the purpose of giv- 
|| ing it a lighter appearance. The var'ous solid parts left at 
| the angles of the piercings are studded over with numerous 
| plates of silver of handsome chased patterns, and the shaft 
and tripod are also adomed in the same manner. Seven 
| brown wax lights are disposed on each side of the heart, ma- 
l king fourteen in number, while the point is crowned with « 
|| tifteenth. 

On the same evening, the matins of the following day are 

h observed, and then all the beauty and fashion of Meaico may 
be seen sitting on the floor of the right aisle, opposite the 


' 


' on that day, five days before the «ctual period, is more than I || tewporary altar mentioned as occupying the left; for there 


| can learn. ‘To sey the least, it seemed an anachronism which 
| is rather difficult to unriddle. "There were soldiers in attend- 
| ance wt the door. 
The pious have been for sone tiwe occupicd in preparing 
gifts for the monuments placed in the various churches, in 
commemoration of the death of our Savior. 


These regalos | 
consist principally of wax candles for the evenin : illumina- | 


|| are no pews or seats of any kind, and it must be owned that 
fH the Cetholic church admits the rich and the poor to equal 
| rights even within her most magnificent precincts. The fine 
| erchestra of the Cathedral and other performers are execu- 
| iing the solemn church music, while the feminine voice of 
Luengas, (born in Puebla.) when he takes the solo perts, in- 
visible in the cow, wil! Ceceive many a stranger with the 
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notion that he is listening to the strains of a woman—one of 
the Compania Italiana, for example. . Beauty and music 
generally have a considerable influence on the gents,—and 
accordingly the Cavaleros Mexicanos throng the spacious 
aisles, but particularly that where so many points of attrac- 
tion are congregated. It is really a lively scene, and much 
more like a rout than a religious assembly, for there is nei- 
ther silence nor stillness; on the contrary, with the excep- 
tion of the ladies, all are whispering, criticising, and on the 
move. {he Merchants’ Exchange will hardly present so 
much bustle at eny period of the day, and certainly not a 
quarter of the gaiety. It is rather a singular but not an un- 
pleasant sight to see some hundreds of ladies gaily dressed, 
sitting like so many Turkish butterflies on the floor. 


At 10 o'clock on the following morning, (Thursday,) the 
great bell of the Cathedral tolls the signal for ull the bells of 
the city to cease ringing for two days.. Horses and coaches 
are then bound to retire for the same period, leaving the 
streets perfectly free—a heavy fine being the consequence of 
non-compliance, perhaps imprisonment. ‘This gives a sin- 
gular air of stiliness to a city with which f:-v of the same 
extent can compare in point of number of carriages. The 
authorities then assemble, and divine service is performed in 
the Metropolitan, when El Divino (the sacrament) is taken 
from the high altar, and, being placed in the ark of the tem- 
porary one, itis locked up, and the golden key, attached to a 
golden cord, is suspended by an ecclesiastical dignitary round 
the neck of the President, who has the special custody of it 
for a day. 

The same ceremonies are performed in the other church- 
es ; but the key,.on the shutting up of the host, is delivered 
into the custody of some one of the brotherhood. 8. W. 


For the New-Yorker. 
HARK AWAY! 
Hark away! for the morning its freshness is flinging 
. Oer dale, over forest and forest-bird singing, 

And bright Earth is clad with a glory unknown, 
When away from her bosom sweet Morning hath flown! 
Away! away! where the red deer is bounding— 
Away, where the horn through the forest is sounding ! 
With a charm more enchanting to each hunter’s soul, 

‘ Than the harp, or the song, or the red mantling bowl! 
Hark away! where the hound with his deep-thrilling bay 
Is starting the game from his covert away : 

Where the wood its wide echoes is waking to life, 

And with perfumes of morning its shadows are rife! 
~ Come, away! for the steed is impatiently gnawing 

His bit, and the green velvet turf he is pawing— 

For he scorns any longer his speed to delay ; 

His soul is e’er now in the chase borne away! 


Athens, Pa. 1836. Cc. C.P. 





MUSIC. 
An Address delivered before the ‘ Thalian Society of Southold,’ L. I. 
BY DR. ADDISON GOLD3MITH. 


Music is defined as the art of producing or combining 
sounds which shall be pleasing to the ear. The word has its 
derivation from Musa, whose first signification is ‘a muse,’ 
and whose second is ‘a song or poem.’ It is divided into 
Speculative and Practical—or, in other words, the composi- 
tion of musical pieces, and the performance of pieces already 
composed, coustitutes what is properly termed the Art of 
Music; while the speculative philosophy which aims at the 
nidden causes ef things, and explains, or attempts to explain, 
in what manner the musical scale, as established by the Au- 
thor of Nature, is formed, is what may be called the Theory 
or Science of Music. It is therefore both an art and a sei- 
ence; and although, to any one on whom Nature has bestow- 


-ed an ear for melody, the attainment of the former is by no 


means difficult, the latter is nevertheless of a character the 
most abstruse and intricate. For example: The original 
natura} scale of Music, as expressed in our present arrange- 
ment, to the first natural octave, extends from the letter C. 
(including the six intermediate letters as named in the order 
of the alphabet,) to the same letter above. This scale con- 
sists of five tones and two semi-tones or half tones. The 
practiser of Music wishes siunply to know this—the know- 
ledge of which, in his progress in performance, is soon and 
easily obtained. But the province of the theorist is much 
farther extended : it becomes his part not only to know the 
fact above mentioned, but also to show us the reason why an 


ss 





ea as the country which first reduccd vocal sounds to some 
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octave, thus primarily formed by Nature, should consist of 
five tones and two semi-tones, and why also those semi- 
tones should be required between the third and fourth and 
the seventh and eighth notes of the scale. 

Tn the second volume of the letter M. of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica may be found a theory of Music translated from 
the French of M. D’Alembert, a celebrated French philoso- 
pher of the last century. We have cursorily examined this 
theory, but acknowledge our inability, even if we had time, 
to give any idea of the author’s exposition of it. We shall 
therefore, in the best mauner we can, from our limited sour- 
ces of information on the subject, endeavor in the first place 
to give an imperfect and brief history of Music, and there- 
after notice some of the effects which it is said to have pro- 
duced and is capable of producing on the human soul. 


It would seem that Egypt, though at the present time in a 
state of semi-barbarism, yet once the great nursery of arts 
and sciences in general, was the country in which the art of 
Music also was first cultivated. The author of the history 
upon which we depend for information, discards the idea that 
Music, like many other arts, owed its discovery to any indi- 
vidual, or nation, or any particular part of the globe. He 
holds that music is inherent in the rature of man—believing 
that vocal melody is practised wherever the Author of Na- 
ture has bestowed the organs of speech, and therefore, except 
in individual instances, co-extensive with language itself.— 
He speaks of the strains, uncouth possibly to our ears, of the 
native of Ownyhee—of the lisping melody of children, whose 
songs, though rude, are framed by themselves with no teach- 
ing except that of nature ; and we believe there is no nation 
on earth whose inhabitants are incapable of giving expression 
to gladness of heart, or even the pensiveness of melancholy, 
by strains either joyous or pathetic. It is on this ground 
that our author combats the doctrine of M. Rousseau, who 
gives it as his opinion that man is not gifted with Music by 
Nature, but that as an art it had its birth or discovery prima- 
rily in Egypt, and was there extended by education or imita- 
tion to other countries ; and—what is most singular of all— 
that the idea of Music was first suggested to the Egyptians 
by the “ whistling of the winds through the reeds that grew 
on the banks of the Nile.” 

Our author very properly conjectures that this, like other 
arts, was slow in its progress towards comparative perfection, 
and long practised in a rude and limited manner ere it reach- 
ed its maturity ; and deems it probable that the first flute | 
might have been constructed from a reed of the lake. 


We have no means of knowing, at this day, what the | 
style or quality of the music of the ancient Egyptians might | 
have been ; but whatever it was, our author, from a compa- 
rison of ancient writers, deduces the fact that it was confined 
solely to the priesthood, and that others were placed under a 
prohibition relative to the acquisition or the practice of the 
art—and, further, that it was used by them only on solemn 
or religious occasions, wholly discountenancing its employ- 
ment on those which were trivial or coinmo-. 

From this we should infer that their knowledge of Music 
was limited to one kind—that which is similar to what we 
now term Sacred Music. The period we now speak of was 
during the reign of the Pharavhs of Egypt. ‘heir line, in 
the latter portion of it, must have extended down, or nearly 
so, to the times of the celebrated kings of Israel. And as 
Assyria, the country in which lay the kingdom of Israel, bor- 
dered upon Egypt, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
harp used by King David as spoken of in the Old Testament, 
might have borrowed the mode of its construction from the 
latter country, aud also that the music played by King David 
was of that lofty and sacred character which, as above-men- 
tioned, was e.nployed by the Egyptian priesthood ; indeed, 
the latter supposition is amply confirmed by the whole tenoi 
of that book of sublime poesy in Sacred Writ which is uni- 
formly attributed to King David—fcr we have no doubt but 
that the music was ef a kind correspondent to the verbal 
composition. 

We have already remarked that Egypt in a measure gave 
birth to Music as an art. We ¢o not mean the uncultivated 
vocal melody which is in al] probability common to all barba- 
rous nations, and ever has been since the creation of man; 
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ments which at the touch of the performers should bring forth 
harmony. 

Our author states that the most ancient monuments of art 
at this time extant at Rome are the obelisks which were 
brought from Egypt by Augustus Cesar, after his conquest 
of that country ; that they were said to have been erected 
400 years before the siege of Troy—which gives them» the 
amazing antiquity of neary 3,400 years. One of them, called 
Gugtia Rotta, or the Broken Pillar, during the sacking of 
the city in 1527, was thrown down and broken—hence its 
appellation. On it is seen the figure of an instrument with 
two strings, and a neck by which the strings may be shorten- 
ed by the finger. This instrument, although the strings were 
of so limited a number, was capable of producing a great va- 
riety of tones. The strings tuned fifths would produce an 
octave, in the same manner as any two of the strings of the 
violin. He further states that no nation beside Egypt, for 
many ages after the building of the obelisk, (which, as before 
observed, was about the year 1500 B. C.) exhibit the least 
vestige of any contrivance to shorten the strings during per. 
formance by means of a neck or finger-board ; and that Fa- 
ther Montfaucon, after examining more than 500 ancient 
lyres, harps and citharos, could discover no such thing. 


It is said that Hermes, or the Egyptian Mercury, besides 
making great improvements in Music, was the inventor of the 
lyre. The accident which led him to its invention is certain- 
ly of quite a singular character—so much se that we shall 
relate it. Our author quotes from Apollodorus : 


“The Nile, after having inundated the whole country of 
Egypt, left, on retiring within its ordinary limits, a great 
number of dead animals of various kinds, and among others 
a tortoise, the flesh of which being dried away by the sun 
and wasted, nothing remained within the shell but nerves 
(Apollodorus probably meant tendons) and cartilages; and 
these, being braced and contracted by the heat, became sono- 
rous. Mercury, walking along the banks of the Nile, chanced 
to strike his foot against this shell, and was so pleased with 
the sound produced that the idea of a lyre was suggested to 
his imagination. He constructed the instrument in the form 
of a tortoise, and strung it with the dried sinews of animals.” 

To this account our author subjoins a very striking moral 
reflection : ‘‘ How beautiful,” he says, “to conceive the en- 
ergetic powers of the human mind in the: early ages of the 
world, exploring the yet undiscovered capabilities of Nature, 
and directed to the inexhaustible store by the finger of God, 
in the form of accident !” 

And here, for ourselves, we cannot forbear remarking how 
often the workings of chance have been pregnant with re- 
sults to mankind of the most momentous description. Glass, 
that ministers so essentially to science, as well as to our dai- 
ly convenience, was accidentally discovered in the result of 
combustion on the shore of the sea. The force of steam, by 
the application of which our internal commerce and our manu- 
factures have been in a manner revolutionized, was also dis- 
covered by chance; and the ancient alchemists, in their re- 
searches for gold, were led by the cumbinations and sugges- 
tions of accident into discoveries (as some one remarks) & 
thousand times more valuable to mankind than the precious 
ore which gave the stimulus to their pursuits. 

But to return: The monacelas, or single flute, is supposed 
to be one of the most ancient of instruments. It was called 
photinz by the Egyptians. From remains of ancient sculp- 
ture, it seems to have been shaped like the horn of a bull; 
and probably at first was nothing more than the horn itself. 

In Dr. Burney’s ‘ History of Music,’ may be found a parti- 
cular description of a harp fond among the ruins of the city 
of Th:bes in Egypt. ‘This instrument is said to be one of 
extensive compass and exquisite workmanship. It is accom- 
panied with a drawing taken froin the ruins of an ancient 
sepulchre. 

The last of the Ptolemies derived his surname or title of 
Auletes, or flute-player, from his great ettachment to the 
flute. Like Nero, it is said, he used to array himself in the 
dress of a ¢ibicer, or piper, and exhibit bis performance in the 
public musicel contests. We mentioned that the Egyptian 
priesthood engrossed to themselves the music of their coun- 
try. Moses, as Scripture informs us, was educated by Pha- 
raoh’s daughter in all the literature and elegant arts cultivs- 








hind of rule or system, as well ae the first to constract instru- 


ted in Egypt. Himselfs priest of the Hebrews, ho, without 
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doubt, as well as others, introduced into his own country the 
style of music learned from the Egyptians. Hence, also, the 

sts of Palestine, in the same manner as those of Egypt, 
Fe. musicians hereditarily and by office ; for, as the au- 
thor says, music seems to have been interwoven through the 
whole tissue of religious ceremony in the Holy Land. The 
prophets also, it appears, accompanied their inspired effasious 
with music ; and every prophet, like the ancient minstrels of 
Scotland or the improvisatori of [taly, always had or carried 
with them a musical instrument. Music is said to have con- 
stituted a great part of the funeral ceremonies of the Jews. 
The pomp and expense on these occasions was excessive.— 
The number of flute-players in the processions sometimes 
amounted to several hundreds. At the dedication of Solo- 
mon’s Temple, there were, according to Josephus, 200,009 
musicians. This, to us bred in republican simplicity, seems 
almost incredible. But the power of some of the Eastern 
monarchs was vast ; and it needed only a word to call into 
being pageantries in magnificence and number alinost with- 
out limit. - 

The bounds we have prescribed for our present essay will 
not permit ns’ to give a statement of very many interesting 
points contained in this history ; and even those we do give, 
we are under the necessity of condensing as much as possi- 
ble. We therefore refer those who wish to examine the sub- 
ject more minutely to the author of the article in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. 


__ [Conclusion in our next.) 


For the New-Yorker, 
SONG OF THE DANISH ROVER. 
Our home is the booming ocean wide, 
Where in sunlight and gloom we joyously ride ; 
Where many a surge-girt island lies 
All verdaut and wealthy, the rover’s priz*. 
O’er the wuste of waters we fearlessly roam, 
Free, free, as the breezes that ripple its foam. 
We joy when the rushing blast comes by, 
Aud ligntnings dart from the lurid sky ; 
When midnight is there, and the last faint ray 
Of the struggling moonbeam passes away. 
Afar, afar, o’er the storm-swept flood, 
Our barque bears us on to plunder and blood, | 
And should we fall in the conflict’s rage, 
When hostile bands in their fury engage, 
The Maids of Death, ou their war-steeds white, | 
Will bear us to Odin’s balls of delight: 
Perpetual youth we shall there eujoy, 
Aud battle and banquet our hours employ. 
Our raven banner fling loose to the gale! 
The vaunting Saxons before it will quail, 
And their hosts be filled with dismay and fear 
When the battle-cry of the Daue they hear. 
Then on, bravely on, to the cyubal’s clash, 
Where falchions bright in the sunbeams flash. 
We'll nobly rush where honor may call, 
No terrors shall daunt, no dangers appal ; 
Charge on the foe, like the whirlwind’s career, 
Sweeping down banner and serried spear, 
Sound to the onset! the fuemen are nigh;— 
Their halls cre night shall re-echo our ery, 
As we lift the red wine-cup to victory high! 
Bedford, N. Y. 


‘ 


Epwin Smepmore Wuiirienn. | 








A Core ror Impertinent Curiosrry.—In a boarding- | 
house dwelt a Mr. Ezekiel Little, whose size was the re- | 
verse of his name, for he was gigantic. ‘This individual was | 
possessed by au impertinent curiosity, which led hin to pry | 
into every letter with a broken seal which happened to be 
left in hisway. His fellow-boarders, having detected him in | 
this ungentlemanly conduct determined to effect a cure —| 
They accordingly placed in his way a letter which had the 
appearance of having been opened, and addressed m a feign- 
ed female hand to a gentleman in the house. No sooner had | 
Mr. Little observed the letter than he pounced upon it with 
his usaal avidity. ‘Ihe conspirators put themselves in a| 
position to observe his movements. ‘They scen saw him | 


open and read what cured his impertinent curiosity. It was | 


Though proudly swells the circling dome up from the pillared hall, 
|| Give me the foliated roof, the greenwood’s flowery wall; 


'| Ann in their yoiceful loneliness tis good to worship Him. 


ja more familiar name in the history of New-Englar 1; and 


|| some hundred works beside ! 
|} wasa mau of aunexaumpled industry and learning, and, at 


jand the industry employed in works more useful and 
|| lasting. i 
|| nowers of darkness in former days, though there is some 
ll reason to doubt his glory and success in this warfare: 
|| some wise wen at the time, believed that his prowess in 


|| obligation, and a disposition to do every thing to express 


From the Knickerbocker, fur August. 

FOREST PICTURES. 
BY J. BARBER, 

’T ts pleasant, in the joyous Spring, the forest bowers to tread, 
Where shadows of the liying leaves dance lightly o’er the dead, 
And ever, as we wander on, gicams furth some beauteous thing 
Tae sparkle of a bubbling fount, the glancing of a wing. 
Hare weaves some blossomed parasite Its richly-blnshing woof 
About tke wild-wood's rugged shafts and through its waving roof, 
While, nestling softly in the moss around the giant stems, 
The little starry flow'rcts lie, like vegetable gems. 
And thea the glimpses which we.catch of sky, aud stream, and glade, 
Where stretches to the forests’s verge the natural arcade, 
How sweetly through the twilight gloom breaks in the sunny scene, 
Like imaginings of Eden, through the shadows of a dream. 


Sweet is the greenwood minstrclsy—oh ! ne‘er can k: y or string 
Vie with the winged melodists whom God liad inade to sing ; 
And e’en the locust’s whirring beat, the hornet’s buzz and drone, 
Seems music in these still retreats, so beautiful and lone. 

I love in some green hiding-place, to sit without a sound, 

Till come the forest denizens all gamolliug around, 

White through the crashing underwood the stag unconscious stalks, 
And gracefully the squirrel bounds along the forest walks. 

The ec>rlet-tufted woodpecker again his hammer plies, 

Aud bird to bird, through ali the woods, in every tone replies, 
The while the subtle mocking-bird, with every varying call, 

Sits laughing on the chestnut bongh, the echo of them all. 


flow’ often 'mid such peaceful scenes, for hours l’ve sat and mused— 
My sotter crouching at my fect, my fowliug-picce unused ; , 
‘Till, loving every living thing, | sofily crept away, 

Afraid to fright the timid ones I came intent to slay. 

Who loves not the autumnal woods, when summer’s leaves are sere, 
When mantles of a thousand hues the woodland monarchs wear, 
And still some crimron giaut towers in triumph o’er the rest, 

Like warrior fresh from slaughter, with its tint upon his crest. 

When Wiater’s tempests are abroad, oh! what sublimer sight, 

Thau whea the broad-armed forest oaks, in unapparelled might, 
Stand, like embattled skeletons, upon the storm’s dark peth, 

And toss and writhe their groaning limbs beneath its howling wrath! 
The towering piue-trees, still the same in every change uf scene, 
Alone rem.in to tell that earth ouce wore a robe of green, 

Like hostages of Nature, left wit us till she bring 

Back from her Southern pilgrimage the fairy-footed Spring. 

Aimid the leafy solitudes Troam not as of yore; 

The busy world’s distracting crowd is round me with its roar, 

Bat oft in Sabbath quictude, within God's holy pile, 

fsee, in thought, the living arch that shades the forest aisle. 


Giol's spirit seems t» consecrate the shadows cool and dim, 


~—- From the Knickerbocker for August. 
DIARY OF COTTON MATHER. 
BY REV. W. B. O;. PEABGDY. 
Whuo has not heard of Cotton Mather? 


There is not 


yet who knows any thing of the life of Cotton Maiher, 
jexcept that he was the author of the ‘ Magualia,’ and 
His writings show, that he 
the same time, indicate pretty distinetly that the learning 
might have been of better quality, had it so pleased him, 


He is known, too, us the great antagonist of the 


resisting those preternatiral visitations was but a poor 
compensation for his egency in bringing them down. 

Cotton Mather was a curiosity in haman nature—a sol- 
itury specimen of the kind. Having lately had occasion 
to search for information respecting him, I found the 
remnants of his diary scattered in Various hands. It was 
written in books, each containing the history of a year: 
and these unlucky annuals are dispersed, some in the pos- 
session of the Historica! Society, i: Boston, about as many 
in the Antiquarian Hall, at Worcester, some few in the 
bands of individuals, aud others irrecoverably lyst. 

One of the most pecuiiar traits of his character, as 
drawn, unintentionally, by his own hand in this diary, 
was his religions devotion. With a most ssered sense of 





the jollowing : 
EPITAPA ON EZEKIEL LITTLE. 
Beneath this stone, Ezekiel Little Lee, 
Lattle iv every thing except iu size: : 
Although lis giaut body fills this hole, } 
Yet through h—Ils hev-bole crent his litte seul. 





Arisrocaacy with a Venaceaxce.—'* How the deuce | 
happeued you to lose your Jeg?” said an nopudent, is 
q usitive dog, the other dxv, to a person who was stump- 
jug along the street, with but one peg. 

Why,” says he, “ it is very vulgar now to walk on: 
two legs—avery bo ly does it; so L tovk mine off to be 
diffexent from the vaigar herd,” Lowell Ady. | 


'| feeling as if the ordinary manifestations were not suffi- 





it, he was not merely earnest and instant in prayer, buat 


cient. he songht out unusaal ways to excite _and express 
such emotions. Beside praying several timesa day, in 














| his family and in his study, he determined to try the expe- 
jtiment of passing whole nights in devotion. Afier the | 
; first of these vigilshe was so well satisfied of their utility, 
| that he determined to. pursae them, ‘so far as the sixth | 
jcommeurhnent would ailow,’ On these occasions, he | 
| telis us that he was often rewarded by sweet aud reviving 
jimpressions, or by direct information relating either to 

himself, his children, or the public welfare. He does not 





irelate, perhaps was noi able to define, the manner in | 


which these communications were made: sometimes he 


speaks of a voice from Heaven; at others he seems to 
mean nothing more than, a divine suggestion to his soul, 
But he relied firmly upoa these prophetic revelations, 
however made; aud in ene or two instances, where the 
event did not perfectly correspond with the prediction, he 
seems bewildered by the fear, lest his faith should be no 
more than fancy, particularly in the sickness of his first 
wife; he was assured that she should recover from her 
decline ; but the disease proved fatal at lust. 

Immediately after her death, finding himse beset with 
various temptations to despondency, and other self-indul- 
gent feelings, he says, that he made it his particalar re- 
quest that God would kill him, sooner than allow him to 
fail into sin, Shurtly after, he fell sick: upon which be 
says, with an expression of some alarm, ‘1 thought the 
Lord was going to take me at my word,’ and he evidently 
wishes that he had considered the subject more, before 
the petition was made, -But the symptoms soon 
wway : thereupon he says, with a laudable candor, * I per- 
ceived that the complaint was nothing but vapors.’ At 
ihe time, he was indeed beset with a temptation, or rather 
trouble, of an unusual kind. A young lady, whom he 
describes as quite remarkable for her taleuts and attrac- 
tions, waited upon hin, and told him that, since his 
widowhood, she -had thonght much of the subject, and 
was convinced that it would be for the interest of her soul, 
if she might be personally united to him: and though this 
was the only consideration she had in view, still his 
charms were such that she was quite ready to walk inthe 
path of duty. ‘To an offer so direct and auoring. it was 
ditlicult to irame a suitable reply. It was not altogether 
wo his taste, but with his old-fashioned politeness, how 
could he say so to her? All at once a bright thought 
struck him; by way of discouragement, he told her of bi 
life, and the intense devotions which his wife would be 
expected to share. Instead, however, of being daunted, 
she replied with great composure. that this was the very 
thing of all others wliich she desired. After that, he could 
only obtain a reprieve: but he dismissed her, saying that 
ne hoped be should by all means wake her the bride of 
Heaven, if not his own. After this, she pressed her lib- 
aral offer till he was alnost ready to die, and borrowing 
resolution frum despair, entreated that he might not be 
killed by bearing of it again. ‘This put an end to the 
affectionate persecution ; and he intimates that such a ter- 
mination was under all circumstances not to be deplored ; 
since her reputation turned out to be less snowy than 
would have been desirable in the wife of a minister of the 
gospel. 

his impression was, with respect to devotion, that every 
blessing might be had for the asking. On one occasion, 
he upbraids himself with the death of one of his children 
{i was sick, and, he neglected to pray for it as earnestly as 
ie ought; in commpyneuee of this omission the child died, 
aad he evidently felt as if this melancholy event was one 
for which he was re-ponsible. At another time, hearing 


|| that a large number of books were to be sold at auction, 


he submitted the aflair to Heaven, intimating that he had 
no very decided wishes upon the subject, but that if it 
were for the interests of religion to put him in the way to 
secure thein, the favor would be quite acceptable to him. 
The result was, that a gentleman, who had formerly beeu 
unfriendly to him, heariwg of the sale, insisted upon it that 
he should accept from him a sum of money suflicient to 
wake the treasure his own. When his great work, the 
* Magnalia,’ was completed, and sent to Lendon te be 
published, the booksellers turued from it in dismay. He 
prayed that the undertaking might vot fail; and there- 
upon an individual stepped forward, who said that be was 
wiling to publish it, thongh at certain loss, because he 
believed ic would be of service to the cause of his Master. 
One case of this kind exceeds belief, though the wonder is, 
not that it should baye happened, so much as that he should 
have recorded it; but he was one of those who, as Miss 
Edgeworth says,‘have no perspective in their views of 
thiugs ;’ all appear equally near, and equal also in magui- 
tude and importance. He states that he was tormented 
with a heart-burn, which nothing could cure, and which 
had afflicted him till it made life almost a burden. In te- 
flecting on the subject, one clay, it ocenrred to him ‘ that 
there was this awong the evils with which his Master was 
afflicted,’ and he prayed ‘that for the sake of the heart- 
burn endured by our Savior, he might be delivered from 
the other and lesser heart-hurn wherewith he was trou- 
bled.’ Immediately it flashed across his mind that he had 
one of Sir Peter Paris’ plasters iu the hense, and by apply- 
ing it to the part affected, be was soou healed of his 
malady. His journal abounds in similar examples. Noth- 
ing in mwoderu times will compare with this confidence, 
except perbaps thatof Huntington, the sinner saved, whe 
tells us that when -his clothes were ed, or resources 
drained, the defect was immediately supplied on his 
waking the proper representations. 

But this high privilege was attended with one serious 
abatement; which was, that whenever be had been per- 
mitted to enjoy some peculiar man'li stations of kindness 
from above, the blessing was immediately followed by 
some sign of malice frow the great adversary of man.— 
Some vexation on earth, either bodily illness, ar popular 
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clamor, or some Satanic buffets, immediately followed.— 
Gne day, after an unusual enjoyment of this kind, he 
says that he anticipated some evil. ‘ Accordingly, when I 
was preaching on the day following, one of my chimneys 
took fire, and my own house with my neighbors’ were 
endangered, and a great congregation ran out of the 
meeting-house unto the relief of my house, and I was thus 
marked: out for talk all over town.’ One would have 
thought that this was quite a harmless piece of revenge; 
and that to fire the chimney, instead of the house, was 
rather a blessing than a trial. But the truth was, that ac- 
cording to his system some trial was to be expected about 
that time: and as there was no other event which could 
ibly be deemed an infliction, this circumstance of the 
urning chimney was compelled to do duty; since, though 
not an irreparable misfortune, it was the best that could 
be found, on the spur of the occasion. 

The most remarkable part of his mal history is 
that connected with the witchcraft delusion. He is well 
known to have been exceedingly active on that occasion, 
and to have urged on the proceedings against the unfor- 
tunate victims, with more violence than became his char- 
acter or profession. At the execution of a clergyman, 
Cotton Mather addressed the crowd in such a manner as 
to stifle their compassion, and even to make them ferocious 
against a dying man. It was‘not easy to account for this 
exusperation, in a man who, though excitable enough, was 
in geveral kind and liberal to others. A passage in hia 
diary seeins to explain the mystery in a mest satisfactury 
manner. The whole affair wasa personal quarrel between 
himself and the Prince of Darkness; no wonder, there- 
fore, if in the contest with such an adversary, he lost his 
self-command, and became unduly excited. 

He says that he had labored long, assiduously, and with 
good success to induce his fellow-men to enter into coven- 
ant with the Lord. He had preached, prayed, and distri- 
buted numberliess little books, to recommend and enforce 
this duty. It was suggested to him by some judicious per- 
sons, to whom ic occurred, before he thonght of it himself, 
that it was to take revenge for his exertions that Satan de- 
scended with such malice and power. This explanation 
was perfectly satisfactory ; and since he had been the in- 
strument of bringing such visitations upon the country, 
he felt hound to exert himself to the utmost to rescue souls 
from infernal hands. 

While this quarrel raged, he evidently thought it was 
a pity to spoil it byany explanation. Butthe public mind 
grew weary of persecution, and those who had been fore- 
most in the chase, finding that their arms might be turned 
upon themselves, retreated from the field; thus the peo- 
ple had a breathing time, to contemplate what was done ; 
and never'was there a change more thorough, from wrath 
and exultation to remorse and shame. Not so with Cotton 
Mather. He persevered in his delusion, and lamented 
that the public feeling should go down. Moreover, he 
had the happiness to see that the visitation of darkness. 
though it had subsided elsewhere, still continued to fol- 
low him. One Margaret Rule, a girl of his society, was 
afflicted with fits, which were ascribed to witchcrait ; in- 
deed, she declared that she saw her preternatural torment- 
ors, thongh with their faces covered; by which disguise 
‘they evidently wished to prevent her testifying against 
them: In his description of the case, he throws a gleam 
of light; though quite unconsciously, upon ihe subject, by 
saying that these malignant spirits tried to starve the poor 
girl, and only permitted her to swallow occasionally a lit- 
tle rum. But those were not the days of Temperance 
Societies, and he would have scorned any one who pre- 
tended to see any connection between the rum in ques- 
tion, and the spirits by which she is afflicted. As a speci 
men of the times, it may be mentioned, that six men testi- 
fied under oath that they saw her raised from her bed, by 
an invisible power, till ‘her body touched the ceiling of 
the chamber, where she remained suspended so ‘irmly 
that it reqnired their united efforts to pull her down.’ 

This diary contains a curious exhibition of feeling to- 
ward the college. His father had been president of that 
sastitution for years, and he, from his acknowledged abil- 
ity, and unequalled learning, naturally expected to suc- 
ceed him: but his defect of judgement was so generally 
known, that the people considered it wise to select a man 
of more practice! good vense, though inferior in learning. 
In 1707 a vacancy took place: it was immediately filled 
by the appointment of Judge Leverett, a choice which 
Cotton Mather ascribed to Governor Dudley, whom he 
considered abitter enemy. Dudley had political reasons 
for passing over Cotton Mather: the clergy had always 
been friends of freedom, a privilege which he did not 
greatly covet for his country: avd knowing Mather’s 
restless and unmanageable spirit, he was not willing to put 
the means of extensive influence into his hands. Asa let- 
ter from Cotton Mather, read to the King, had seeured the 
appointment of Governor to Dudley, it was not unuata- 
ral to expect that the compliment shonid be returned.— 
But it was ordered otherwise: and after this, Cotton 
Mather speaks of his Excellency, as ‘the wretch’—‘ our 
‘wicked Governor’—and other terms of the kind, which: in- 
dicate no good will. Atone time he says, that he men- 
tioned his enemies (of whom Dudley was one,) by name 











their power, and he immediately received assurances to 
that effect, witk which he was greatly comforted. 

Presidents are mortal—and-after seventeen years of use- 
fulness and honor, President Leverett died. Cotton Ma- 
ther records that event in his diary, with all the sorrow 
that might be expected, saying that the unhappy man, who 
had so long presided in the college, was at length dead.— 
This, he says, will open @ door for his doing singular ser- 
vice to t of causes: he preaches and writes on the 
subjects of the college, the importance of choosing the 
proper men to govern it, and the best means to make it 
extensively useful. He held a fast, to pray for direction 
in his conduct; but while he was thus preparing to accept 
the trust, which he has no doubt will offered him, he 
hears that another person is chosen. His journal kindles 
at once; he says that he always foretold that the corpora- 
tion would act like fools, if it was a — thing, and al- 
so that they would pass over him, if they dared. Mean- 
time, he says it was a great mistake to fancy that he de- 
sired snch an office. He never could look upon the pros- 
pect of his accepting it, without dismay ; and he accounts 
it a singular mercy of heaven that he is not thus compelled 
to sacrifice his private feelings to a sense of public duty. 
His experiences on this occasion furnish a specimen of 
profound self-delusion, well worthy to be studied by those 
who desire to be acquainted with what Dr. Johnusou calls 
the anfractuosities of the human mind. 

Owing to these disappointments of ambition, and still 
more so, perhaps, to domestic troubles, he became gloomy 
in his views: and with his usual openness, he writes in 
his diary a full expression of his feelings. He says that 
there is not a person living who has done more for others 
than he, and who has been so vilely requited. He has 
always loved hie family with the utmost affection, and stu- 
died out ways in which he might do fuvorsto his relations: 
but he is afflicted with relatives who are perfectly mon- 
strous for ingratitude and malice, and he can say with the 
patriarch, ‘I am a brother to dragons.’ No man, he says, 
ever treated the female sex with so much deference; he 
has written the lives of females, and done every thing pos- 
sible to exalt the claims of the sex; but so far from meet- 
ing with any gratitude in re.urn, he does not believe that 
there are twenty women in Boston, who have not, at times, 
been guilty of slandering him. ‘I'o seamen he has always 
been a fist friend, advocating their claims to instruction, 
and laboring to raise the standard of character among 
them; but-he says it is notorious that no one was ever so 
cursed by the sailors as he. And inoréover, the negroes, 
for whom he has pleaded so strongly, endeavoring to im- 
press on their masters the duty of giving them religious 
instruction, so fur from feeling grateful, do actually im- 
pose on their offspring the name of Cotton Mather, so 
that whatever evil is done by the young negroes, mzy be 
charged to him, There was, undoubtedly; some founda- 
tion for his remarks, for he had many and zealous enemies ; 
but his feeling that he was thus universally dis] ked, was 
the natural growth of a mind ingenious in all its efforts, 
and particularly so in the art of self-tormenting. 

I would not have it inferred that Cot'on Mather was a 
weak man. On the contrary, it is well known that his 
talents were greit, and his industry and attainments al- 
most without example. ‘This, however, only makes curi- 
osity more active to learn every particular respecting bis 
habits and character. It is true that his diary reveals ma 
ny infirmities ; but it is necessary for us to know them, iv 
order to make up our opinion of the man.  Lonfirmities 
aud passions make a large propertion of the history of 
every heart. Fe 


VISIT TO A POETESS. 

BY B. BADGER. 
Hartford is the residence, as every body 
knows, of Mrs. Sicouryey, the poetess, wife of Hon. 
Charles Sigourney, President of the Phanix Bank. 

A little west of the city the ground rises to an agreeable 
elevation. This elevation is called Lord’s Hill, and is 
ornamented with the splendid Asy um of the Deaf and 
Dumb, Washington College, and the Retreat for the Jn- 
sane, as also several elegant private residences, among 
which is Mr. Sigourney’s. This elegant wansion is on 
the north bank of the Little river; and the grounds being 
ornamented with a grove, and tasiefully laid out—the Lit- 
tle river rolling onward beneath your feet, and the city in 
the dista: ce, you almost instinctively say, * This is Hobo- 
ken in miniature.” 

This alternioon, in company with my kind-hearted and 
skillful physician, I visited this poetical spot, that we 
might pry our respects to the worthy proprietor. and his 
gifted lady. We happened, however, to go iu ‘ banking 
hours,’ and so did not see Mr. S$. But our interview with 
bis lady was most agreeable. We approached the man- 
sion through a beautiful lawn, which was covered with 
clover in full blossom—the gravelled walks through which 
we passed being fringed with fil!-blown roses, of the 
richest hue and most delicate flavor. We felt that we 
were indeed treading upon classic ground; but the sensu- 
tious that thrilledthrough my feeble frame, on being in- 
trodneed to the ‘Hemans oF AMYRICA’—' THE SWEET 
SINGER OF OUR I*RAEL,’ I shall not attemp' to describe. 
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unto.the Lord, imploring that he might be delivered from |! Her form is rather agreeable ; but at the fret view, there 


——S__ 
is nothing very prepossessing in her features, exce 
bright sparklings of her heavenly eye. The manent ro 
opens her lips, she je ee to appear pretty, and when you 
have listened for half an hour to her charmingly gracefal 
conversation, she looks like an angel in her earthly Para- 
dise. 
We trust our fair readers will pardon this rather minute 
deseription, and also excuse us, if we usurp a poet’s |i. 
cense, and besprinkle our paragraphs somewhat with the 
spirit of enthusiasm—when we inform them, that al 
the fair subject of these remarks has been a constant con. 
tributor to the papers with which we have been connected 
during the last filteen years, yet this is the first time we 
have been honored with a personal interview. 

After the usual introduction, I took occasion to say that 
I felt myself to be truly happy and highly honored, in thus 
having an opportunity of expressing the gratitude which 
I felt towards her, for her numerous favors, and especial 
for having sustained my tottering steps in my early walks 
in the paths of literature. But she cut me short in my 
would-be-eloquent address, by very modestly begging that 
I would not make mention of her poor services, as she 
eonsidered them of very little value. 
After a short but pleasant conversation, in which words 
of the purest English flowed as — from her lips 
as from her pen, she accompanied us in a walk th 
the charming grounds that surround their splendid man. 
sion. Previous to taking leave of this interestin lady, I 
observed, that I had already received so many favors at 
her hands, that I actually felt ashamed to ask for more; 
nevertheless, in my present debilitated state of health, if 
she could, consistently with her numerous and important 
engazements, furnish me with an article or two wherewith 
to sustain the character of my paper, I should feel myself 
under renewed obligations, &c. 
“It will give me pleasure to assist you, sir,” said she, 
“and if you consider my feeble efforts to be of any worth, 
you can depend upon them, as far as they may go.” 
About two hours after this interview, Mrs. S. sent me, 
through a friend, the subjoined appropriate effusion, for 
which, we feel assured, every reader will participate with 
us in feelings of giateful emotion. 
ON SICKNESS. 
WHEN sudden sickness chains my frame, 
And takes "y joys away, — 
Or tossing in the grasp of pain 
On restless couch I lay, 
Thou, who a keener pang didst bear 
On Calvary’s torturing tree, 
Give vigor to my feeble faith— 
Lord, remember me. 
Rend out the strong and rooted sins 
’ ‘That to my bosom cling, 
And wound the tender plants of peace 
With their envenomed sting. 
Nor let of sickness and of guilt 
My double burden be; 
Come as the healer of my soul— 
O Lord, remember me. 
O Thou alone, to whom is known 
How long | have ‘to live, 
Show pity on my deep distress, 
Though man no help may give. 
Proporuoned to my pressing need, 
Let thy compassion be, 
I will not shrink if thou art near— 
O Lord, remember me. 
If far away from home and friends 
Thou call’st me new to die, 
Smooth thou the pillow for my head, 
And every want eupply. 
A switten and a sinful man, 
Unto thy cross I flee, 
And whether life or death be mine, 
O Lord, remember me. 
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Temperavce Cavse ix Bosrox.—The Boston Atlas 
continues its reports of the labors in Boston for the tem- 
perance cause. An Irishman was brought up, charged 
| with taking brandy into his house and turning his. wife 
and children out of it. “ How does he treat his family? 
asked the court. “Hew does he trate hia family? He 
don’t trate ’em at all. {t's bimself he’d be trating.” One 
of the same origin, and of the same habits, but of the 
gentler sex, was brongl.t before the same court. “ There 
was a young man died in my house, and it put me in such 
4 worryment, that my sister says to me, sister, says ’ 
, you'd better take « little, says che, so I tuck it, you know, 
| all ont of tinderness, and to kape my heart frou 
jing.”” But it appeared the lady's heart was in the’ 
| breaking two or three times a day, with similar results, #0 
\the court sentenced her to half a year's residence in the 
house of correction, whither her male fellow-siuner, with 
whose case we began this paragraph, had beew previously 
desp:tehed for four. Mirror. 

Fonsi Retatroxs —Several years since, a plain old 
genticman, Mr. b. from Roxbury, Massachusetts, w2s, by 
<ome mistake, elected member of Congress; the Speaker, 
in making up the committees, put him on the Commibes 
on Foreign Relations. On this being anuounced by 
Speaker, Mr. B. rose and begged to be excused, as nd 
no foreign relations—the only relativeshe had, living rou 
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From the Gift for 1837. 
WHEN IN FUND MEMORY’S MAGIC GLASS. 
BY Cc. W. EVEREST. 
Wuen in fond Memory’s magic glass, 
With earnest eye intent we gaze, 
And there, in quick succession, pass 
The buried Joys of former days :— 
We read Life’s folded leaves again, 
Scenes that of erst we loved so well— 
When young Love wove his flowery chain, 
And Hope her magic spell ! 


And Childhood’s happy home is there, 

And Childhood's happy, careless hours: 
Again we prove a mother’s care, 

Neath young Life’s radiant morning bowers; 
A reverend father bows him then, 

Fervent his gladsome child to bless; 
Brothers and sisters join again 

In Love's endeared caress. 


Then, when Time rolls his years along, 

We rove the flowery paths of youth; 
We list to Hope’s delusive song, 

And deem her golden promise truth : 
Bright beam the skies above our head— 

air are the vales beneath our feet— 

Onward we rush with eager tread, 

To scenes with joy replete! 


The dead—the dead—the peaceful dead, 
Come crowding from the spirit land ! 
Again we list the well known tread— 
Again we grasp the friendly hand ; 
We gaze on each familiar face, 
Loved in our early hour of pride; 
And joyous in the fond embrace, 
We deem they have not died! 


Thus, when in Memory's mage glass, 
With lingering glance we fondly gaze, 
And there in quick succession pass 
The lost, the loved, of other days ; 
Again we live those seasons fair, 
And love those scenes we loved so well; 
And weep when Earth’s returning care, 
Has broke the spirit-spell! 


From the Portland Advertiser. 
Setters from Fir. Brooks.—No. LXXXVIII. 
FLorence, November, 1835, 

Beyond the Lake, upon our road, we reached at last 
the confines of the papal dominions. The Lazzaretto 
where the victims of the quarantine had been lately incar- 
cerated, we with a shrug, blessing the happy for- 
tune that had saved us from such a prison. Our passports 
were inspected, found to be in order, and signed—and at 
last, we were beyond the dominions of the Pope. Sure 
Iam, thatI never quitted any dominions with greater 
pleasure. The police in them is the most surly and most 
grinding I have ever seen. The country seems to be the 
most wretchedly governed of any in Europe. The people 
are discontented, and miserably poor. The soldiers are a 
caricature of the very name. ‘'o say in other states here- 
about, that such a suldier is a soldier of the Pope, is to call 
him a coward and a sloven, and to abuse him in the strong- 
est terms. Our militia will pass for a specimen of these 
defenders of the Papal States. It may fancy, but we 
all thought that we could see a difference in the cultivation 
of the land, or the people, and the military, the moment 
we passed the papal line, and got into the Tuscan domi- 
nions. Though the Dake of Tuscany rules despotically 
over his little domain, yet his subjects are contented with 
him. His government is for the good of his people, and 
is wisely administered. Certain it is that the custom-house 
officers were nane of the surly gang that we had so often 
met in the Pope’s dominions, ‘The police were civilized, 
and would give civilized answers. Throngs of beggars 
did not hang round our coach, Strangers seeined to be 
welcomed, and there were facilities for going along. 

The Etruscan or Tuscan dominion, through which we 
were passing, waa once the centre of all that was known 
of civilization, even when Athens was rude, and Rome 
did not exist—which at last spread over Europe, and is 
naw redeeming all America fram the savage grasp. ‘I'he 
rocky heights of Certina we passed without. ascending, 
once a city of the Pelasgi. Arezzo, the birth place of 
Petrarch and Mecenas—in remote ages one of the stiong- 
est cities of the Etruscan confederacy, we approached in 
the shades of —Ta —— & cquntry of increasing 
luxury and beauty. Wearied as my eyes had been for 
many days past with the miserable cultivation of what 
miglit be made a mast lovely country, it was with joy that 
I saw the contrast here, even in spots of the tints of au- 
tumn, when the vine nq longer flourished, and the olive 
logked sober and mournful, Night came upon us, and 
the earth, mantled in darkness as it was, of course we saw 
nq mare. A trogper, as is customary in all Italy, rode at 
aur side from evening till we entered the gates of Florence 
in early morning. No diligence nor courier vevtures 
abroad, after dark, withaut this guard. The sound of his 
horae's haofa is ever mingléd with your slumbers, and the 
glitter of his armor confuses your sleeping visions. The 
post boys and horses are changed every ten or twelve 
miles as with us, bat the conductor or the driver, who, 
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however, does not touch a rein nor a horse, keeps on with 
the carriage, conducting, and giving orders respecting it. 
The condnetor.is on or in the coach, and sleeps between 
the posts, when a new set. of post boys and a new set of 
horses relieve the last, and as the boys mount the horses 
backs and snap their whips, the conductor goes to sleep 
again. Thus we journeyed on during the night to the 
ates of Florence, which we reached long before day. 
he sentinel hailed us, and Jet us in. Our passports were 
demaniled and given up. e moved to the customhonse, 
and a little fee saved our baggage from examination. We 
aid the fees of the postillions, and gave the courier his 
uona mano, and when all was incladed, our bill was 
nearly fourteen dollars each, for journeying a little over 
one hundred miles. 

You see in these details how much it costs in Italy to 
move quick, and you see also what afflictions of custom- 
house, police, guards, gates. &c. we are free from in our 
country now united, and not split up into different states 
as Italy is—for with us one goverument rales all, and 
education and intelligence are endeavored to be diffused 
among all the people. But when we boast of what we 
are, let us remember what Italy was, and learn lessons 
from her downfall. Our destiny will be as fatal as hers, 
unless her lessons are read to, and impressed upon us. 
This beautitul city upon the Arno, this land fit for gods 
and goddesses—what was it once, when the standard of 
liberty floated upon its towers, and when its voice and its 
arm rallied all others, and drove back the tyrants, with the 
myrmidons in their train! Arts had their home here 
Man grew strong in such a land, and its church of Santa 
Croce holds the ashes of some of the most illustrious of 
the mighty dead. The government is not bad now—it is 
a good government in its way, but it is not free, and thus 
the day of its glory is over. 

“ But Arno wins us to the fair white walls, 
Where the Etrurian Athens claims and keeps 
A softer feeling for her fairy halls. 
Girt by her theatre of hills, she reaps 
Her corn, and wine, and oil, and plenty leaps 
To lavghing life, with her redundant korn. 
Along the banks where smiling Arno sweeps 
Was modern luxury of commerce born, 
And buried learning rose, redeemed to anew morn.” _——‘&B. 


No. LXXXIX. THINGS IN FLORENCE. 

Florence is one of the three cities of Italy which are at 
present the most renowned for the possession of the arts, 
and of the great relics of antiquity. It is a city in which 
strangers love to make long tarries, and where they are 
well paid for that tarry in what they can see, study, and 
learn. The Italian here is spoken with uncommon ele- 
gance and delicacy, and all things considered, it is perhaps 
the best school in Italy for the person who seeks an ac- 
quaintancé with the language. Unfortunately, I am in 
that temperament at the present moment which unfits me 
for the enjoyment of its arts—u study of arts and entiqui- 
ties for three months in Italy, and «a constant journey of 
nearly five months npon the continent, compelling me to 
think that quiet and rest are the greatest of all enjoyments 
The American who goes down the Peninsula of Italy by 
the way of Florence, will enter the city with far different 
feelings ; for his feelings will be fresh, and not satiated and 
vearied by constant observation. Again I am compelled 
to feel the truth of the remark, that pe man ought ever to 
journey more thar three months at one time. 

The first thing that strikes the traveller in returning 
from Southern Italy, is the new appearance of the archi- 
tecture of Florence. It has a Gothic or a barbaric die to 
which his eyes have not been for some time accustomed, 
and he is soon impressed with the idea that he is not in a 
city of remote antiquity, but in a city of the middle ages 
Yet there is an elegance, an ornament and art about it, 
which distinguish it from other cities he may have seen, 
and so marked is this elegance or ornament, that | have 
imagined that the history of the city was written, as it 
were, upon the buildings that stand in its streets. ‘The 
great fugade and portico have given way to such fortresses 
as were at times so necessary to the defence of liberty, o 
of a man’s own house; and yet these fortresses, strong 
and massive as they are, have an air of grandeur and 
beanty that puts them far above acommon castle. The 
Duomo, or Cathedral of Florence, is one of the most inte- 
resting and ancient cathedrals of Italy. Its cupola was 
the admiration of Michael Angelo, who was wout to say 
that art conld scarcely imitate and never rival it. A hun- 
dred and fifiy years it was in building, and monuments, 
inscriptions, sculptures, 2nd paintings adorn it in every 
quarter. The Campauilla, or belfry which is by its side— 
not upon it, as ours are—is one of the most beautiful toys 
of architecture my eyes ever beheld, and in itself, it amply 
confutes the idea that in Grecian forus is all the beauty of 
architectural proportion. ‘This towef rises to the height 
of 280 feet, overlooking the city, and it is incrusted with 
precious marbles, worked into groupings of every kind 
and name. The Baptisterio or Baptistery, near the Duo- 
mo and the Campanile, is also another beautiful toy. The 

ates of this structure are, however, its chief attraction, 
or they are of bronze, and as beautiful as the art and the 
genius of the best Florentine ever could make them. Co- 
pies are now being taker of one for the King of France, 
who has indeed his artists all aver Italy, and who is thus 


Sas 
: : _ 
running in the career of Bonaparte, perhaps hoping like 


him to please the Parisian pride with copies of trophies, 
when trophies cannot be won. The Duomo is a Tuscan- 
Gothic edifice. The Campanile is a Greco-Arabia-Gothic 
tower. The Buptistery is of an octangular form, with a 
dome somewhat like the Pantheon at Rome. The walls 
of this singular temple, both outside and inside, are 
incrasted with seulpture by the most eminent artists of 
the day in which it was built. Two porphyry columns 
rise before the principal entrance, given in the year 1117 
by the Pisans to the F'lorentines, and an iron chain, sus- 
core: from its wall, is a trophy of the conquest of the 
‘lorentines overthe Pisans in the year 1362. ‘These were 
the chains of the Port of Pisa. 

The statues, portraits and monuments of the celebrated 
characters of the once renowned, and the once formidable 
Florentine republic, are to be seen within the walls of its 
Duomo, but the monuments of its illustrious dead are in 
the church of Santa Croce, which the people call the 
Pantheon of Florence—and which is to Florence as West- 
minster Abbey to England. The outward walls of this 
far-famed church are rough, unfinished and dark. It is 
one of those gigantic creations that a people think of when 
they are strong, but which they find themselves too feeble 
to execute, when age or corraption has tome upon them. 
It has none of the look of the rich and the gemmed 
charches of Rome, and yet the moment the stranger enters 
its long drawn aisles, he feels that there is a solemnit 
within them that marble and mosaics, and gold and gilt 
can never give. But architecture is not its attraction, nor 
aught that man has piled up within it, except these ranges 
of monuments whied commemorate the fame of some of 
the greatest men whom all time has produced. The tomb 
of Michael Angelois here. The name of Michael Angelo 
Bonarotti, is inscribed upon the base, and his bust is npon 
the sarcophagus. Before this tomb, the steps of Alfieri 
were arrested, when unknown and as a stranger he wan- 
dered through the church, and the sight of it he tells us, 
with the reflections to which it gave birth, was his first 
stimulus to ambition, in the pursuit of that immortal fame 
with which the world has crowned his life. But cluse to 
the tomb which was his inspiration, is now the mausoleum 
of Alfieri himself. It represents Italy crowned, mourning 
at the sarcophagus of a poet, and is enriched by a basso- 
relievo head of Alfieri, and adorned with appropriate laurel 
wreaths, lyres and masks. The work is by Canova. 

Alfieri was the Byron of Italy, with his vices and his 
genius, and his pride, and almost his principles too. A 





nobleman, he distinguished himself from the herd by his 
pen. A lover, the wife of a British Peer was his mistress, 
and the widow of a legitimate king, the Countess of Alba- 
ny of the royal blood of the Stuarts, his consort, or “ La 
mia Donna,” as he styles her. A writer,—he denounced 
aristocracy, and yet was an aristocrat himself, But his 
genius has immortalized him; Italy owns his power;— 
and he goes down to posterity in company with him, who 
planned the Dome of St. Peters, and whose chisel and 
whose pencil have astonished mankind. Machiavel's name 
and his epitaph next arrest the atiention. “To such a 
name,” oe his epitaph in Italian, “ no euloginum is ade- 
quate.” I was surprised at this. The word Machiavelian 
has ever been associated in my mind, I know not how, 
with all that is most despicable in that literature, which 
administers to the wants of tyranny, but such an eulogium 
has-put me upon an inquiry, and I can now feel, tha’ to 
such a man no euloginm is adequate. _For Machiavel 
suffered for freedom, and for the Republic of Florence, 
and died in poverty after twice conspiring aguinst its 
tyrants. Galileo's bones are also here, now honvred, and 
with a fame so proudly known even in that land which 
condemned him to prison fordemonstrating that the world 
moved round the sun, and which forced him publicly to 
declare on his knees, that his system was false, and that 
the world did not move ;—thus showing again how the 
world may do injustice to the living, and persecute them 
even unto death, while they will rally over, and weep 
amid the remains of those living, even when they are in 
the tomb. His monument now declares that in his day, 
he was incomparable; and yet notwithstanding he was 
the inventor of the telescope, the observer of the phases 
of Venus, and the investigator of the movement of the 
pendulum, and the verifier of the theory of the Heavens, 
yet he died under the anathema of the church and his 
sovereign, blind, and poor, and in exile! 

The remains of other great men ure here, but those of 
whom I have spoken are best known to fame in our far- 
off land ; and thousands of other things drawing me on- 
ward, leave me but liitle time to wander or reflect in the 
sacred precincts of Santa Croce. Dante was a son of 
Florence, but this Pantheon of theirs, has no remaive of 
his. though the Florentines, who banished him, have made 
every effurt to bring back his bones to the city which gave 
him birth. Ravenna has lost his remains. ‘This was 
his asylum and his grave. The people who adopted him 
living, refuse to give him up dead :—and thus is ungrate- 











ful Florence justly punished for driving from its walls 
this champion of li ry, this matchless poet, this man who 
made a langnage, and whose fancy invigorated it with 
life. Few cities are there, which can boastof such men 
as the Republic of Florence, in those bappy and illustrious 











days, when freemen bore their,own standard, with their 
pe strong arms, and when that Liberty which is a god- 
dess of more than Apollian power, inspired wen with soul 
as it did with strength and valor. 1 love to dwell with 
such thoughts as I look upon, and think over the histories 
of States once free, for they seen to me to refute the idea 


so prevalent, that in Republics, the arts must suffer, and 
genius go unknown, for I believe that just the reverse is 
true, when the dead despotisms eun show me such a 


le as the Grecian and Romau republicans were, or 
the iving even have of their own creation such churches 
within them as is the Pantheon of Florence, or the West- 
minster Abbey of England, then I will believe that man’s 
powers are better developed when he is hampered at every 
corner he turns, than in a country, where the very excite- 
ment of liberty stimulates and drives every faculty, both 
ysical and intellectual, into the most extraccinary ac- 
tion. It may be an over-ardent love of my own jaud that 
sharpens my eyes, but nevertheless, I think I see in it, the 
exercise of the same priuciples, and the same causes that 
have-driven other Republics to the patronage of arts and 
of literature,.and that such is our destiny, which we could 
not avert if we would. Our days of the Medici, our Lo- 
renzos the Magnificent, have not yet come, but the same 
commerce that flourished in Florence, aud transformed 
its merchants into Medici, is acting upon us, and in due 
time, the Lorenzos must come. This city of the Medici 
was but a city of merchants, and traders, and mechanics. 
Every vestige of aristocracy was rooted out. Not a Ghi- 
belline found favor in the eyes of the Guelpbs. And yei 
what a treasury of the arts itis and was!) Whata bright 
fame it has! ow proud may a Florentine feel of his 
ancestry, who at one time fonght all the battles of Italy, 
defying the German on one side, and the Pope on the 
other, and the Ghibelline aristocracy upon all! B. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT IN ITALY, 
AN aged, man sat sighing, 
{n a lofty marble hall, 
Where gorgeously the setting ray 
Of a southern sun did full. 
The perfume of the citron groves 
Swept o’er his brow in vain, 
lt woke not in his slumbering mind 
Its energies again. 
And bear me hence, he murmured, 
sunshine is too bright, 
The flowers are too fragrant, 
For my spirit’s rayless night. 
A i wind comes whispering o’er 
‘The ocean’s breast of foam, 
It hath a sweet, but mournful voice, 
Come home! it cries, come home! 
I know this land is lovely, 
It once made bright my dreams ; 
But I sigh for Scotland's glens, 
Wild rocks and rushing streams. 
The dreams that haunt ae pillow now, 
Speak not of thee, oh! Rome, 
They have a voice, one only voice, 
Come home! it cries, come home ! 


I listen to the nightingale, 

Weary of its een 
The blackbird sings much sweeter, 

In the gloaming far away. 

The wild strains of a prison bird 

Float through this marble dome,— 
1 know the burden of its song, 

Come home! it cries, come home! 

DEVEREUX. 

Mr. Burwer’s mind is—like all great minds—a pro- 
gressional one.. Every one of his works represents a 
mental epoch. In “ Pelham” we have his impressions ; 
in the “ Disowned”’ his feelings; and in ‘* Deverenx” his 
thoughts. “ Peiham’’ was the entire of a young endclever 
man thrown early into society, feeling its hollowness with 
the intuition ef talent, and taking refuge in sarcasm, to 
whose keenness truth gave depth. It was written with 
that gaiety—the first of all our emotions to abandon us— 
whose light vanishes from youth even before its bloom. 
From the first it was singularly misunderstuod ; for irony, 
like the language of the ancient oracles, need to be ex- 
plained to the many. But “ Pelham” has long since 
taken its place at the head of modern satires on modern 
life, and the earlier judgements passed on its merits huve 
merged in general admiration. ‘To use,” as Canning 
says, “‘a simile of dissimilitude,”—“ the cradie of geniu= 
is surrounded, like that of Sophocles, by a swarm—not o! 
bees, but of wasps.” 

“Devereux” united the wit of “ Pelham” with the po- 
etry.of the “ Disowned,” but with more of mental analysis 
than either. The character of the hero is a musterpiece 


of investigation ; and herein consists ove of the 
of Mr. Bul-rer’s writings. ‘There are a 
wigand subtle and shrinking emotions, which 


* Men name not to themselves, 
trust not to each other ;’ 


over these he has the mastery of perfect knowledge. We 
recoguize feel that we had deemed known but to our- 





selves, and the charm of discovery is blended with that of 


sympathy. The language that oxpresses what we had 
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before felt ia so familiar, that we only wonder why we had 
never used ¥. here is an intense consciousness of sell 
in genius.— Why does Mr. Buiwer give the quick sensa- 
tion and the passionate emotion with such home truth? 
Because he has first felt them himself, and keenly felt. It 
is a-most extraordinary fallacy to say that the writer who 
makes othere feel does not feel himself, How then has he 
obtained his knowledge? It.is a strange thing to speak a 
language understood by all but the speaker. Out of his 
own heart the poet translates the sensations of others, We 
may say of genius, what some French writer says of love, 
“Un egoisme cn deux personnes !”’—it is an egotism between 
the writer and the reader. 

We do not mean to say that in all imaginative works 
the author is his own creation, and “I the hero of each 
little tale ;” but thongh the action be not, the sentiment 
must be ail his own. A sufficient distinction is not made 
between the narrative and the sensitive portion of a work: 
the narrative belongs to the external world; it combines 
the given materials of observation; it forms the clay mo- 
del into which the soul. must enter. Now that kindling 
spirit must be communicated from the ethereal world 
within—the writer must animate with his own sensations. 
He may combine circumstances different from those which 
excited his own emotions, but those emotions must have 
been first experienced. Mr. Bulwer never could have 
drawn the shy, the susceptible, yet proud and reserved 
Devereux, unless’ his own feeling had given the key to 
such a character. 

The introduction of Lord Bolingbroke is a leading fea- 
ture in “ Devereux.” The analysis of this character is 
pursued in the noblest spirit; it is history based on the 
actual and the generous, and in the majority of judgments, 
admiration is the portal of truth: common-minded people 
always depreciate. They forget that it is only by looking 
up that we see heaven. Where our own motives are 
low, we always suppose the motives of others to be low 
also. Such are the real levellers—they refer ail things 

“ To the small circle of their mean desires,” 

But an Arabian tradition occurs to us just in point. The 
Mahommedans hold that, on the night Leiteth-ul-eadr, the 
firmament opens fur a minnte, and the glory of God ap- 
pears visible to the eyes of those who are so happy as to 
behold it; at which juncture whatever is asked of God by 
the fortanate beholder of the mysteries of that critical 
moment is instantly granted. A Mulatto girl having heard 
of this superstition resolved to try its efficacy. She was 
quite out of love with her own woolly locks, and imagin- 
ing that she wanted nothing to make her thought pretty 
but a good head of hair, took her supper in her hand pre- 
sently after sunset, and without letting any body into her 
secret, stole away and shut herself up in the uppermost 
apartment of the house, and went upon the watch. She 
had the good fortune to direct her optics to the right quar- 
ter, and the patience to look long and steadily, till she 
plainly beheld the beams of celestial glory darting through 
the firmament, and the resolation to cry out with all her 
might, “‘Oh Lord! make my head big,—a figurative ex- 
pression for a good head of hair.* Now we are too 
much given to form our judgments as the Mulatto girl 
did her wishes—sinall, selfish and mean ; and quite insen- 
sible to the beauty and glory which lie beyond us. 


Mr. Bulwer’s estimate of Bolingbroke is of a higher 
order. He does justice to those splendid abilities which 
wanted only a fitting sphere, and to which we firmly be- 
lieve that snecess would have been like sunshine, ripening 
and perfecting. ‘The great mistake of his life was his ad- 
herence to the Stuart cause. Voltaire says, “It is well to 
be‘born clever, better to be born rich, but best to be born 
fortunate.” A more ill-fated race than the House of Stn- 
art never existed—and that ill-fortune they communicated 
to their adherents. It shows, to an extraordinary degree, 
the held that feudal prejudices had taken, when fidelity to 
the Stuarts was for so many years a religion of honor. 
The principles of government were strangely mistaken, 
when personal aliegiance was considered the foundation 
of the social contract. ‘The duty of the subject to the 
monarch is very different from that of the soldier to his 
general. Obedience, being houor, was the basis of the 
feudal system; such a principle was no foundation of 
freedom, 

“ What is groy with time becomes religion.” 

To this picturesque creed we must aseribe the devotion 
shown to the Stuart cause; there was nething to warraut 
it in the personal character of the four English monarchs. 
The first James was an imbecJe pedaut, crnel, as the 
weak are, from fear. The first Charles was obstinate, 
hypocritica!, and ernel a'so: the second Charles wes 
imdolent, profligate, and cruel again; while the second 
James, to all the bad qualities inherent in his race, added 
a blindness and bigotry peculiarly his own. The princi- 
pal events of each reign were connected with the scaffold ; 
the noble head of Raleigh fell first; then, in Strafford, 
Charles gave up his true and trusted friend. Russell and 
Sidney were sacrifices to Charles the Second’s hoarded 


* We must give the conclusion of the story. Unfortunately for the Mulatto, 








her prayer,“ Make my big,” was taken literally, f:r early in the morn- 
ing the nei rs were disturbed by the terrible pvise she made, and they 
were to hasten to her assistance with tools proper to break duwn the 





walls about her in order to get her head in at the window, it bei 
grown toa Kane - jtude—I forget how many bushels in circumference : 











vengeance ; and onr English annals have scarcely a more 
sanguinary period than James the Second’s brief ireign 
The future is like an obstinate.child, the past teaches, ut 
it will not learn: the ingratitude which Bolingbroke expe- 
rienced from the court of St. Germains was-only a“ thrice- 
told tale.” It must, however, be con that, when Bo- 
lingbroke found his return to his own country only to be 
obtained by bribing the low avarice of the new. monarch’s 
German wistress, he might be pardoned for doubting 
whether the change of dynasty was a change for the best 
Posterity has, however, been the gainer, by his later years 
having been given to the study rather than the office; an 
intellect like his belongs rather to the futtire than the pre. 
sent. We all remember Swift’s admirable illustration of 
why the coarser order of mind is better suited than one 
of finer calibre to ordinary use. “ ‘Take,” said he, “ this 
paper-knife ; it is blunt and. common-looking ; but it gets 
through those thick quires of paper with all dispatch, 
But take you a razor, and its fine edge will scarce serye 
the purpose, and very probably cut your finger: into the 
bargain.” 

Sir Robert Walpole was the very antipodes of Boling. 
broke—the one was the shrewd, sensible man of the 
world; the other the man of genius. Walpole inspires 
no enthusiasm because he never felt it ; whereas our inte. 
rest in Bolingbroke takes a tone of poetry: still we lean 
to the belief that Walpole was the minister best fitted to 
his time. He preserved peace, he encouraged trade, and 
we best feel his worth by a comparison with his immediate 
successors: his worst fault was contempt of his kind; 
though “every man has his price” was too much justified 
by the political profligacy of the day. Itis difficult for 
the keen-sighted minister, surrounded by small deceits and 
selfish motives, to think well of “the venal tribe” whom 
he has to hurry through. He has no time to make allow- 
ances,—as Mr. Bulwer himself says, ‘ It is in solitude that 
we learn benevolence!” 

One of the most exquisite portions of “‘ Deverenx” is 
that given to the history of Isaura. No writer enters into 
the poetry of woman’s nature like Mr.- Bulwer; she is 
with him 

“ A beautiful thought, and softly bodied forth.” 

It is one of the social errors of to-day—and error is the 
mother of misery—its feminine position. Women are 
the poetry of life, and as such should be kept apart ‘from 
the coarse and commonplace. The natural and the actual 
are now at variance ; and herein is shown the tenderness 
and delicate perception of our author; he always places 
his heroine in circumstances that call forth the true: and 
the beautiful. We see Isaura, first, the sole happiness 
of a widowed father—a loving, patient, gentle child. ‘Next 
as the bride, all the energies of her nature devoted to one 
object—afiectionate, enthusiastic, feeling the whole cur- 
rent of her being wrapped up in another. He is per 
fectly aware that affection alone shows “how divine’a 
thing a woman may be made ;” and it is in that faith he 
works out his loveliest creations. ‘Though all treat of it, 
not one writer knows how to write about love; they lower 
into common-place, or run into exaggeration. Mr. Bulwer 
writes with a deep and trne sympathy, because he hasa 
keen sensibility to the exalted and refined. Religiomis 
only another word for belief; and, above all things, the 
heart has its religion. 

We have left ourselves but little space for the other 
characters. We can do no more than allude to Montrieul, 
the most vivid personification ever drawn of the individdal 
merged in a system. We can only point attention to thé 
poetry of pain, as embodied in Aubrey, who is a poew in 
himself. But we must remark the utterly different species 
of talent shown in drawing a character like Sir William 
Deverenx,—so simple, so kindly, whose very weaknesses 
are matters of affectionate interest. The death-bed of that 
benevolent: old man is one of the most touching ‘scents 
that we know. But “Devereux” is a book to be read 
and re-read ;—we lay it down, as we do all Mr. Bulwer's 
writings, with a more enlerged and exalted idea of human 
nature ;—we are the better for having dwelt among his 
creations. Mr. Bulwer’s great merit and his greal c 
is, that he appeals to our highest and noblest class of 
emotions. He redeems, with the spiritual and the bean- 
tiful, our selfish and ordinary world ; he writes in the light 
and the waruith of the heart. London Magazine. 


Nature axpo Art.—The thrush that awakes at day- 
break with its song, does not sing because it is paid to 
sing, or to please others, or to be admired or criticized. 
{t sings because it is happy: it peurs the thrilling sounds 
from its throat, to relieve the overflowings of its owm 
heart—the liquid notes come from and go to the heart, 
drapping baim into it, as the gushing’ spring revives the 
trdveller’s parclied and fainting lips. The stream. of joy 
comes pure and fresh to the longing sense, free from art 
and affectation: the same that rises over yernal. groves, 
mingled with the breath of morning, and the perfumes 
the wild hyacinth ; it waits for no audience, it wants ne 
rehearsing, and still 

-“ Hymns its good Ged, alf@earols sweet of love.” 
This is the great difference between nature and art, that 
the one is what the other scems, and gives all the pleasure 
it expresses because it feels it itself. Hazlitt. 
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THE RECORDER. 
A POETICAL EPISTLE. 
a " BY THOMAS @ASTALY. 


sickens oe Dorian mood 

Tn perfect » to an 

Of flutes and soft recorders. : Milton. 
Live in Settle’s numbers one day more. Pope. 


My dear Dick Riker! you and I 
Have floated down Life's stream together, 
And kept unharm’d our friendship’s tie 
Through every change of Fortune’s sky— 
Her pleasant and her rainy weather. 
Fall sixty times since first we met, 
Oar birth-day suns have 1is’n and set; 
And Time has worn the baldness now 
Of Julius Cesar on your brow— 
Your brow, like his, a field of thought, 
With broad deep furrows, spirit-wrought, 
Whose laurel harvests long have shone 
As n and glorious as his own; 
And proudly would the Cesar claim ‘ 
Companionship with Riker’s name— 
His peer in forehead and in fame. 
Both eloquent, and learned, and brave, 
Born to command, and skill'd to rule, 
One made the citizen a slave, 
The other makes him more—a fvol. 
The Cesar, an imperial crown, 
His slave's gift, refus’d to wear; 
The Rie: pat his fools-cap on, 
And found it fitted to a hair. 
The Ceser, though by birth and breeding, 
‘Travels, the ladies, and lizht-reading, 
A gentleman in mien and mind, 
nd fond of Romens and their mothers, 
Was heartless as the Arab’s wind, 
And slew some. millions of mankind, 
Including enemies and others. 
The Riker, like Bob Acres, stood 
Edgewise upon a field of blood— 
he when and wherefore Swartwout knows,— 
Pull’d trigger, as a bravé man should, 
And shot—God bless them !—his own tees. 
The Ceasar pass’d the Rubicon, 
With helm, and shield, and breastplate on, 
Dashing his war-horse through the waters. 
The Riker would have built a barge, 
Or steamboat, at the city’s charge, 
And pass’d it with his wife and daughters. 
But let that pass. As I have said. 
There’s nought but laurels on your head; 
And Time hes changed my clustering hair, 
And showered the snow-flakes thickly there: 
And though our lives have ever heen 
As different as their different scene ;— 
Mine more renown’d for rhyme than riches— 
Yours less for scholarship than speeches : 
Mine pass’d in low-roofed, leafy bower— 
Yours in high halls of pomp and power ;— 
Yet are we, be the moral told, 
Alike in one thing—growing old, 
Ripen’d like Summer’s cradled sheaf, 
Faded like Autwumn’s falling leaf, 
And nearing, sail and signal spread,— 
The quiet anchorage of tht dead; 
For such is human life, wherever 
The voyage of its bark may be, 
On Home’s green-bank’d and gentle river, 
Or the world’s shoreless, sleepless sea. 


Yes, you have floated down the tide, 
Of Time, a swan, in grace, and pride, 
And majesty, and beauty, till 

The law, the Ariel of your will,— 

Power’s best beloved, the law of libel, 
(A bright link in the feudal chain,) 
Expounded, settled, and made plain 

y poor own charge—the Juror’s bible— 
Has c ipp'd the venom’d tongue of Slander 
‘That dar’d to call you ‘ Party’s Gander,’ 
The leader of the geese who make 

Our city’s parks and ponds their home, 
And keep their liberties awake 

By cackling, as their sires saved Rome. 
Gander of Party’s pond, wherein 
Lizzard, and toad, and terrepin, 

Your ale-house patriots are seen, 

In Faction’s feverish sunshine basking— 
And.now, to rend this veil of lies, 
Word-woven by your enemies, 

And keep your sainted memory free 
From tarnish with posterity, 

I take the liberty of asking 
Permission, sir, to write your life, 
With all its scenes of calm and strife, 

And all its turnings and its windings— 
A poem in a quarto volume— 

Verse, like the subject, blank and solemn, 

With elegant, appropriate bindings, 

Of rat and mole-skin the one half, 
The other half part fox, part calf, 
Your portrait, graven line for line 
From that immortal bust in plaster, 
The master-piece of Art’s great master, 
Mr. Praxiteles Browere, 
Whose trowel is a thing divine, 
Shall smile and bow, and promise there, 
And nine-and-twenty forms and faces, 

The Corporation and the Mayor, 

Link’d hand and hand, like Loves and Graces, 





SE PECTED LIDBEPRATURE. 


eaves from a Scrap-Bvok.--NO. XXX. 





Shall hover o’er it, ed in air, 
With wild pi phn), sep song; 
The song of bapp bees in bowers— 
AM soatering Floshinjée gardeu fowes 
All acatteri ing’s wers 

Round Gin Gear they ’ve loved 80 long. 
I know that you are modest—know 

That when you hear your merit’s praise, 
Your cheek’s quick blushes come and go— 
Lily and rose-leaf, sun and snow— 

Like maidens on their bridal days. 
I know that you would fain decline 
To aid me and the sacred Nine, 
In giving to the asking earth 
‘The story of your wit and worth; 
For if there be a fault to cloud 

The brightness of your clear good sense, 
It Dor Ly B= fact allow’d— : 

our only failing—Difiidence ! 
jiable weakness 


ven 

To justify the sad reflection 
That in this vale of tears, not even 

A Riker is complete perfection. : 
A most romantic detestation 
Of power and place—of pay and ration ; 
A strange unwillingness to carry 

The weight of honor on your shoulders— 
For which you have been named the very 

Sensitive plant of office-holders ; 
A shrinking bashfulness, whose grace 
Gives beauty to your mee face ; 
Thus shades the green growing vine, 
The reugh bark of the mountain pine— 
Thys round her Freedem’s waking steel, 

armodius wreath’d his country’s myrtle: 

And thus the golden lemon’s peel 

Gives fragrance to a bow! of turtle. 
True ‘ many a flower,’ the poet sings, 

*Is born to blush unseen ;’ 
But you, although you blush, are not 

The flower the poets mean. 
In vain you wooed a lowlier lot— 

In vain vou clipt your eagle wings 
Talents like yours are not forgot 

And buried with Earth’s common things. 
No! my dear Riker, I would give 
My laurels, living, and to live, 
Or aa much cash as you could raise on 
Their value by hypothecation, 
To be for one aw hour 
In beauty, majesty, a er, 
What oa for forty years have been— 
The ron of Life’s fairy scene. 


An anxious city sought, and found you 

Tn a blest day of joy and pride, 
Sceptred your jewel'd hand, and crown'’d you 

Her chief, her guardian, and her guide ; 
Honors which weaker minds had sought 

In vain for years, and knelt and pray'd for, 
Are all your own, unpric'd, unbought, 

Or (which is the same thing) unpaid for. 
Painfully great against your «ill 

er hundred offices to hold, 

Each chair with dignity to fill, 

And your own pockets with her gold— 
A toil of double duty—making 
Your task a serious undertaking. 


With great delight the eyes of all 
Gaze on you, seated in your hall, 

Like Sancho, in his island reigning, 
Lord leader of its motely hosts 
Of lawyers, and their bills of costs, 

And all things thereto appertaining; 
Such as crimes, constables, and juries ; 
Male pilferers and female furies : 

The Police and the Pollisons, 

Illegal right and legal wrongs, 

Bribes, perjuries, low craft and cunning, 
Judicial drollery and funning ; 

And all the etceteras that grace 

That genteel, gentlemanly place ; 

Orin the Council Chamber standing 

With eloquence of eye and brow, 
Your voice th: music of commanding 

And fascination in your bow, 
Arranging for the civic shows 
Your ‘men in buckram’ as per list, 
Your John Does and your Ricl.ard Roes, 

Those dummies at your game of whist— 
The Council Chamber—where authority 
Consists in two words—a imajority. 

For whose contractor's jobs we pay 

Our last dear sixpences for taxes, 
As freely as in Sylla’s day 

Rome bled beneath his lictor’s axes, 
Where on each magisterial nose, 

In colors of the rainbow linger, 
Like sunset hues on Alpine snows, 

The print-marks of bis thumb and finger. 
Where he, the wisest of wild fowl, 

Bird of Jove’s blue-eyed maid—the owl, 
‘That feathered aldernan is heard, 
Nightly by poet’s car alone— 
To other’s eyes and ears unknown— 
Cheering your very look and werd, 
And making room and gallery, through 
The loud applauding echoes 

Of lies ‘ on peut on etre mieus 
Qu’an sein de sa famille.” 

Oh ! for a herald’s skill, to rank - - 















A olin the on ‘Beak, 
t at J . 
In courts, committees, caucases ; 
At Albany, where those who knew. 
The last year’s secrets of the great, 
Call you the golden handle to 
The earthen pitcher of the State. 
(Poor pitcher! that V—B—ceases 
To want its service, gives me pain— 
’T will break into as pieces 
As Kitty’s of Colerain. 
At Bellevue, on her banquet night, 
Where ry ye! and business meet, 
On others at the heart’s delight, 
The Pewter M ug in Frankfort-street. 
From Harlem B to Whitehall Dock, 
From Bloomin to Blackwell’s Isles! 
Forming, including round the roc 
A city of some twelve square 
V Foneen unin ahaenabaaeliion 
owers, tem : 
O’er wharves, whose stone and timbers mock 
The ocean's and its navies’ shock ; 
O’er all the fleets that fivat before her, 
O’er all the banners waving o’er her— 
Her sky and be ye air— 
You are lord—for who is her Lord mayer? 
Where is he? Echo answers Where 
And voices, like the sound of seas, 
Breathe in sad chorus on the breeze 
The highland mourner’s melody— 
O! hone-a-rie! O! hone-a-rie! 
The hymn o’er happy days departed— 
The hope that such again may be, 
When Power was large and liberal-hearted, 
And Wealth was hospitality. , 


One more request, and I am lost 
If you its earnest prayer deny: 
It is that you preserve the most 
Inviolable secresy 
As to my plan. Our fourteen wards 
Contain some seven-and-thirty bards, 
Who, if my glorious theme were known, 
Would make it, thought and word, their own— 
My hopes and happiness destroy, 
And trample with a rival’s joy 
Upon the grave of my renown. 
My younger brothers in the art 
Ww study is the human heart— 
Minstrels, before whose spelts have bowed— 
The learned, the lovely, and the proud— 
Ere their life’s morning hours are gone. 
Free minds be theirs, Muse’s boon, 
And muy their suns blaze bright at noon, 
And set without a cloud. ad 


* * * * * *. . . 





Literary Men.—Coleridge says, with much truth, “ For 
one person who has vdmasod or praised a beautiful passage 
in Walter Scott’s works, a- hundred have said, ‘How many 
volumes he has written!’ So of Matthews—it is not ‘ How 
admirable such and such parts are!’ but, ‘ It is wonderful 
that one man should do all this'’” At another time—* Not 
twenty lines of Scott’s poetry will ever reach posterity ; it 
has relation to nothing.”” This opinion most probably de- 
scended to the grave with the author—if, indeed, he ever 
seriously promulged it. 

Of Byron: * Leigh Hunt having stated that it was my 
opinion that Byron only made believe when he painted him- 
self in his poems, Shelley expressed his fears, his belief, that 
there was no counterfeiting—that it was too real—that he 
was a being incapable of true sympathy, and was selfish and 
sensual beyond his own portraiture.” 

Of Thomas Campbeli: “ Jeffrey, speaking of am 
said, * He is one of the best fellows in the world. If, how- 
ever, he has a fault, it is that he is envious, and to that de- 
gree that he wishes the walls may fall and crush any one 
who may excelhim. He is one of my most intimate friends, 
and, with that little drawback, one of the best fellows in the 
world.’ ” 

And now of Jeffrey himself : “ Jeffrey had said to me that 
it was hopeless to persuade men to prefer Hooker and Jere- 
my Taylor to Johnson and Gibbon. [ wrote him two letters, 
or two sheets, detailing at great length my opinious. This 
he never acknowledged ; but in an early number of the Re- 
view he inserted the whole of my communication in an arti- 
cle of the review, and added at the conclusion words to this 
etiect: “* We have been anxious to be clear on this subject, 
as much has been said on this matter by men who evidently 
do not understand it. Such are Wordsworth, Southey, Cole- 
ridge, and Miss Baillie.’ ” 


Orwentat Inscrrprion.—Fervse Il. Emperor of India, 
being engaged in a military expedition, caused his army to 
halt while he erected a choultry, or resting- for way- 
farers ; and, considering that he was very old, and soon to 
die, placed on its wall the following inscription: ‘ J, who 

with my foot the celestial pavement—what fame should 
i acquire from a heap of stones and mortar! fal have 
piled these broken rocks together, that here ‘ wea- 
ry traveller or broken-hearted may find repose.” 























Party Janoon.—Every party, in every has a 
vocab of cant phrases end cunning  Basccgge | yet 
use to mi the multitude, Paley, 








“~ FROM THE GERMAN OF J.P. JACOBI. 
Bee mbes are the violets now 
ony het See 
raci 8 iw 
ie = a "s oy © flowers ? 
alas! jades away, 
The violets areindecay. 
ov where are the roses 
Ve plucked in summer's morning, 
With gay wreaths, ’mid mirth and song, 
Youths and maids adorning ? 
Maiden! Summer fades away, 
And its roses must decay. 


Lead me to the little rill 
Fruitfulness bestowing, 

That with murmur, cool and still, 
Down the vale went flowing! 

Summer’s suns were hot and sore— 

The little rill exists no more. 


_ Lead me then unto the grove 
Which wild roses cover, 
Where, to pledge their vows of love, 
Maidens met their lover. 
Winds aid storms beat on it sore, 
The little rill exists no more. 
~ where is the maiden gone, 
he whose modest glances 
Courted, while they sought to shun, 
My fond heart’s advances? 
Youth, all beauty must decay, 
And the maid has passed away. 


. A STEAMBOAT ADVENTURE. 

Tue boat was just ready—the second bell was ringing— 
every thing was in confi di late old gentlemen 
were scarching in vain for their baggage—and terrified young 
Jadies were trembling lest half their party were left on shore. 
Porters were flying backwards and forwards with trunks and 
bandboxes, and stumbling wver nursery-maids with children 
in theirarms. The heavy arms of the engine moved slowly 
up and wown, and the boat, impatient of restraint, swayed to 
and fro, gathering up her energies for a mighty plunge. 

Just at that moment, my friend Wilson eame up tu me and 
said, “I come to ask a favor of you, or rather to confer a fa 
yor upon you. A young friend of mine, Miss Milton, is on 
board, and I am anxious to place her under your particular 
charge. Come quick—the boat is leaving—you will be in 
love with her before you pass Point Judith. She is in the 
ae cabin—quick, quick! the last bell is ringing—I must 

fs) ” 





“Here! how many band-boxes, Wilson ?” 

“ Only three.” 

“ Are you certain!” 

“* Upon my word, only three. I just saw them taken from 
the carriage—three band boxes, five trunks, and seven bun- 
ales. She returns in the next boat, and consequently has no 
need of much begeege. 

I followed Wilson with somewhat doubtful step,—for al- 
though, as I have said, he was my particular friend, he was 
something of a quiz, and I inore than half snspected that he 
would introduce to my acquaintance some vinegar-faced 
maiden, who had taken her pound of snuff per week for fifty 
years. My fears, however, vanished when I entered the 
cabin, and was presented to one of the loveliest women it 
has ever been my lot to meet. She smiled with the most 
bewitching sweetness, thanked me for my kindness, and pro- 
mised to behave like a good girl—not to be very sea-sick, 
and give as little trouble as possible. I spoke fi:m my heart 
when I assured her that the more trouble she gave me the 
better, so that it would but give me an excuse to be near her. 

This is really kind in you,” I said, as I followed Wilson 
on deck ; “ Miss Milton :; in truth a most lovely girl; 1 
hope I shall have some means of yepaying your kindness.” 

“ Pshaw! nothing at all: I might, to be sure, have put 
her under the care of Sam or Ned—you see them there in 
the aft of the boat: indeed, Sata intimated to me that 
he should like an introduction to her, and I believe Ned has 
eome on one day sooner than he intended, for that express 

Bat I wished to place her under the charge of 
some steady, substantial inan—some one upon whom | can 
rely ; these wild young fellows are not fit to protect a young 
lady. Well, good bye—the boat is going—an heiress, by 
the way—a cool hundred thousand, at least—take good care 
of the band-boxes.” So saying, he spruny to the wharf. 

The boat, like a noble horse, cager for the race, leaped in- 
to the channel, and cut her rapid way through the waters.— 
I stood on deck with Miss-Milton, watching the fair city as 
it faded from our view, and pointisy out the most interesting 
places on the shores and islands of the beautiful bay down 
which we were sailing. Never was gallant knight more de- 
vote to fair lady, and never did fair lady smile more sweetly 
upon gallant knight. ‘The hours flew as rapidly as the boat, 
as though they too were impelled by the all-powerful influ- 
ence of steam. The dinner hour arrived, it seemed, in five 
minutes @fter I had come on board. A dinner on board of 8 
steamboat is never a very pleasant affair; and J always cal- 
culate upon having one dish of gravy spilled on my coat by 
the waiters, as a matter of course. is time it was ren- 


dered peculiarly unpleasant by a couple of children who kept 
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up a continual squalling and fighting with their nursery maid. 
T am of an affectionate disposition, and a man of general phi- 
lanthropy ; I belong to the Society for the General Improve- 
ment of the Human Race, and !ast year gave five dollars to 
the Society of Education—but I do hate children. I abomi- 
nate squalling childre.—and, above all, I detest squalling 
children at the dinner-table; and I was on this occasion 
more than usually annoyed, as they seemed perfectly offen- 
sive to my fair friend, . 

Sara und Ned were very unsociable to me during the 
whole passage; they scarce spoke to me from the time 
we left the wharf. { observed, however, their attention 
was frequently directed to me, particularly when I was 
with Miss Milton ; and from their looks, I doubted not that 
I was the subject of their conversation. How very envi- 
ous some people are? 

However, | took-no notice of their coolness, but conti- 
nued pacing the deck, after dinner, wrapped up in plea- 
sant reflections, and balancing the numerous advantages 
of a bachelor’s establishment. I remembered that I was 
yet on the supny side of thirty-five, and “began seriously 
to ask myself if my table would not leok better for having 
some one at the head of it, to turn out the tea and coffee; 
and if my fire side would not be improved by sending off 
the old arm chair, in the corner, and drawing up a sofa in 
front. Not that I had any personal anticipations-—I dis- 
claim that altogether. My reflections were purtly of a 
general nature. If any thing could have disturbed the 
tenor of my thoughts, they would have been scattered b 
the appearance of the two children, who gave so much 
uneasiness at the dinner table. But. nothing, could, and 
for the first time I loeked upon them with endurance, if 
net with kindness. I patted one on the cheek, in return 
for which he civilly spat in my face, and ran off thinking 
it an excellent joke. I gave the other an orange, with the 
juice of which he bespattered my very best coat, to the 
no small amusement of Ned, who was standing by me at 
the time. 

“ Fine little fellow that,” said he, ‘sorry for your coat 
though—stain never’ll come out—had one spoiled so my- 
self once ; but you are so fond of children. By the way, 
I see you have a lady with you; who is she ?”’ 

“* Miss Milton—an old friend of mine.” 

. “ An old friend! I thought you was just introduced to 
er?” 

**Oh no—I have known her this long time.” 

Upon certain occasions I hold a white lie to be justifia- 
ble, Miss Opie to the contrary notwithstanding. Besides, 
— curiosity should not be gratified. 

he evening was lovely and moonlight ; the breeze just 
erceptible, and the boat dashing the white foam before 
ee at the rate of eighteen miles an hour. Neither Mies 
Milton nor myself were very soviable. She seemed occu- 
pied in watching the white track that the boat left behind 
her, and the occasional sparkling of the foam and bubbles. 
I was debating upon te propriety of saying something 
particularly tender, and endeavoring to fix upon the pre- 
cise amount of sentiment that an acquaintance of eight 
hours would warrant. I had heard of a man who went so 
far as to offer his heart and hand to a lady whom he had only 
known two hours; and as I had the advantage of mooun- 
ight on my side, I thought I might venture a few gentle 
words. Mentally I conned over many a soft phrase, but 
[ was unused to the business, and could think of nothing 
to suit me. However, “faint heart never won fair lady,” 
[ thought, and I resolved to make the attempt, desperate 
though it might be. ‘ There are certain situations,” I 
commenced, “ and peculiar sentiments, which—that— 
and—would seem to justify,” T hesitated, she looked 
up; what a pair of eyes! as waiting for the conclusion of 
my sentence. For the life of me, I could only think of 
oue word—and that word was—abominable. Whether in 
iy dire distress I might have adopted it, 1 know not; for 
just as my emburrassment had risen to a degree positively 
insupportable, the litthke boy whose orange had left its 
marks upon my coat, came running up to us. Half 
vexed, half relieved by the intrusion, L was about pushing 
him away, when he recognised me, and exclaimed,— 
“Mama! that’s the good gentleman who gave me the 
orange ; got another orange for me, sir?” 


I believe I aetually started from my seat at that word 
mama. 1 saw through the whole plot instantly. The de- 
ception that Wilson had practised upon me, flashed upon 
me like light. The lady was married—and [-a bachelor 
of thirty-five, who had never so much as breathed a soft 
word in a lady’s ear, had been nigh commencing my ap- 
prenticeship by making love to the mother of two children. 
it made me sea-aick. And Wilson, too, so many kind 
things as [ had done for him—so many scrapes as I had 
got him out of, and now to put upon me such a trick! 
Verily there is no such thing as gratitude in this world. 

“ And what is friendship but a name?” 

I rose mechanically, and walked down to the cabin—a 
suppressed ttter greeted we, and I saw Sam and Ned 
together, enjoying my discomfitme. They, too, were in 
the secret, and doubtlessly the first movers of the vile plot, 
the cruel deception. I sought my berth, which I did not 
leave till the next morning, after the boat had reached the 











wharf, and every passsnger landed, and the black steward 


had assured me, ‘‘on de honor of a gemman,” that he and 
myself were the only living beings on board. How Misa 
——,, I beg her pardon, Mrs. Milton, with her band boxes 
and trunks and bundles, got on shore, I know not, care 
not, but if ever I take charge of a lady ———— 

Provi Journal. 





A Doctor Ourwittrp.—Dr. H—— J—— was one of 
the most able, talented and eccentric surgeons of the last 


‘century. His practice embraced a large circuit; and his 


fame extended to every part of the State. The Dr. was 
one morning sitting in his office poring over some medical 
work fresh from mother country via Boston, when a 
loud rap at the door aroused him. ‘‘ Come in,” said the 
doctor, and an old lady hobbled into the apartment who 
seemed the very embodiment of dirt and negligence. 

“‘ Doctor, I've gota desp’rate sore foot—can you help it?”, 
‘“‘T will try—let me see it ”’ 

The old crone proceeded to divest her understanding of 
the apology for a hose with which it was covered, and dis- 
played to the astounded Dr. a foot—and such a foot! 

“* My G—d!” exclaimed the Dr. throwing up both hands 
in amazement—“ what a dirty foot !’’ 

“La! doctor—ye need n’t be in such a wonderment 
about it—there’s dirtier feet than that in the world, I’se 
warrant—aye, and a dirtier foot than that in your owa 
house, as proud as the yonng ladies, yonr daughters, are, 
for all that”—and the old hag cackled forth her pleasure at 
the doctor’s astonishment. 

“ Woman! if you can find a dirtier foot than that in 
my ene I will give you a guinea and cure your foot for 
nothing.” 

“Pon honor?” said the beldame. 

“?Pon honor,” cried the doctor. 

The old woman stripped off the other stocking, and dis- 
playing a foot that beggared all description, grinned in the 
face of the astounded doctor, exclaiming, ‘* Gi’eme the 
guinea! Gi’eme the guinea! I know’d it—I know’d it—I 
washed t’other ’fore | come here !”’ N. H. Garette. 


Hospitatity.—If you enter Palestine or Syria, where this 
virtue was once inculcated with divine authority, you will 
find the people so ground to the earth by forced contributions 
to the state, that ~—_ have nothing left for the stranger or 
even the neighbor. ‘The same may be said of the greater 

rt of Turkey, whether in Europe or Asia ; besides, the 
Turk does not like ‘ Christian dogs.’ With the Arab, pro- 
vided you bave learned a few words of his language and im- 
plore his compassion, you are safe. A cushion or mat is 
spread for you in his outer tent ; dried fruits and water, or 
it may be even the flesh of the camel, are laid before you ; 
the salt, that sacred symbol of hospitality, stands between 
you and yourhost. If vou pase the = there, you are not 
without skins, serving both for a coverlet and a couch; you 
know, toa moral certainty, that not even your faithiul mas- 
tiff will watch over your safety with greater anxiety ; and at 
your departure, you find that means have been taken to in- 
sure that safety so long as you remain within the boundaries 
of the tribe. For this reception, Mahomet! we may thank 
thee ; and perhaps in aw equal degree, the honest cnstom 
which from the a to the present time has reigned 
in these pastoral solitudes. 


Monry.—One of Swift's letters to Bolingbroke contains 
a fine rebuke of the grasping and miserly spirit of man- 
kind. “ [ have,” says the Dean, ‘“ made a maxim that 
should be writ in letters of diamonds: it is, That a man 
ought to have money in his head, but not in his heart.”” That 
is, he should value it as a means of subsistence and Chris- 
tian charity, but not, as is so generally the case, lore it for 
itself alone. 





Tue Birtn Prace any Grave or SHaksP2hare.— 
Our acknowledgements are due David Paul Brown, Exq., 
for the following extract of a letter from a distinguished 
member of the Philadelphia Bar. It possesses cousidera- 
ble interest: 

STrRaTrorD vpon Avon, 29th June, 1°36. 

My Dear Sir: Ido not know any manner in which I 
could render a more just tribute to the living and the dead, 
than by addressing you from this place. 1 am actually 
writing to you in the room in which the immortal bard 
was born. It is a wooden antiquated building, owned by 
an old woman, whe, I suppose, lives on the contr.butions 
of her visiters. It is a peculiarity in England that you 
can do nothing nor see anything without paying. From 
the house of the poet we went in the church where his 
remains lie. They are covered by a small rough piece of 
marble in the chat.cel of the church, with these lines above, 
written by himself. I give yon them verbatim: 

GCOD FRIEND, FOR JESUS SAKE FORBEARE 
TO DIGG THE DUST ENCLOSED HFAE. 
E T 
BLEST BK ¥ MAN Y SPARES THESE STONES, 
T 





AND CORST BE HE Y MOVES MY BONES. 
The m. rb!e was covered hy a. small piece of mattirg 
and a gre:.t deal of dust, which [ removed carefully tc se 
all that was there. Adjoining him are the tomb stones 








of his wife, to the right, and daughter in front. | 
Philadelphia Enqui.er. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 13, 1836. __ 





} "Restare Europe.—Late advices from the Mediterranean 
give coloring to the belief that the Sultan has resolved on a 
rupture with his oldest and firmestally, England, notoriously 





im obedience to the dictation or incited by the intrigues of 


Russia. The ostensible cause of the difference between the 
Sublime Porte and the British Envoy is so trivial that no- 
thing but a previous and significant coldness—nothing less 
than a conviction that the interests, or at any rate the forces 
of the two nations are about to come in collision, could have 
magnified it into the eccasion uf a national quarrel. It ap- 
pears that a British gentleman residing at Constantinople 
accidentally wounded a young Turk while amusing bimself 
at shooting in the vicinity of the Mahomedan metropolis.— 
For this misfortune, he was immediately arrested and treated 


‘with every indignity by the populace, acting under the eye 


and with the implied sanction of the civil authorities. The 
British Minister has thus far been baffled in his attempts to 
procure redress or even apology ; and it was presumed at 
the latest dates that he would have no alternative but to de- 
mand his passports. Such a movement could not fail to be 
the precursor of a contest more ous in its character 
and probable consequences than any of which the shores of 
the Mediterrancan have been the theatre since the opening 
of the Eighteenth Century. 

If a collision between England and Turkey shall really 
grow out of this affair, cither now or hereafter, it can no 
longer be doubted that the influence of Russia in the Otto- 
man Councils has become exclusive‘and irresistible. A war 
with England would never be hazarded by the Sultan, but 
with the assurance of prompt and efficient support from the 
Muscevite legions who now overshadow his borders. Hith- 
erto, the influence of England has been generally deemed 
paramount with the Porte; but the passage of the Balkan, 
the triumphant encampment of a Russian army at Adriano- 
ple, and the onerous pecuniary obligations imposed upon 
Turkey by the peace, have thrown her into the giant arms of 
the Northern Autocrat. The very terms of the treaty, and 
especially of the clause regarding the navigation of the Dar- 
danelles and the Black Sea, virtually reduced hey to the rank 
of a province or adjunct of the vast Muscovite empire. And 
thus, the flame of war once lighted on the shores of the Bos- 
phorus, its ravages must extend, not merely to the Nile and 
the mountains of ‘Thrace, but ultimately to the Black Sea, 
the Danube, and more remotely to the banks of the Ganges 
itself. The barbarian hordes of the ‘Northern Hive,’ who 
have so long panted for the possession of Constantinople, 
now sigh for the richer fields and more alluring spoil of Hin- 
alestan. Persia presents but a feeble barrier to their ambition 
and lust of conquest ; and neither the distance nor the diffi- 
culties of the route can offer an insuperable impediment to 
the legions that, pouring from the region of the Caucasus and 
the shores of the Arctic Ocean, have often battled for the 
mastery ef Europe on the Volga, the Vistula, and the Rhine, 
and twice planted their victorious standards on the walls of 
Paris, the capital of the most warlike nation of the age. 

We do not, indeed, anticipate an immediate collision be- 
«ween the Constitutional monarchies of Western and the 
despotisms of Eastern Europe on the plains of Roumelia.— 
The vital consequences of such a struggle, once commenced, 
will not be rashly hazarded on cither side. But recent de- 
monstrations from the Austrian Cabinet fully justify the be- 
lief that Prince Metternich is in close alliance with the Auto- 
crat, and equally interested in maintaining the Russian as- 
cendancy in the Councils of the Porte; and preserving in full 
force the extraordinary stipulation of the last treaty that the 
Dardanelles shall at all times be inflexibly closed against the 
enemies of Russia. The immense advantages which will 
accrue to the latter from this provision, in any future conflict 
with France or England, must be evident ata glance. Not 
euly her commerce but her navy in the Black Sea would en- 








in readiness to sweep at any favorable moment the commerce 
of the Mediterranean to the Straits of Gibraltar, retiring to 
their covert before a fleet from England could approach them. 
It we uld be far better for the Western powers to enter upon 
the contest with ‘Turkey the open ally chan the anassailable 
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That a conflict must inevitably ensue between the liberal 
and the despotic powers of Europe is scercely doubted. That 
the plains of Turkey rather than those of Germany will be its 
theatre, seems at this time more than probable. The mate- 
tials for a commotion are in the East most abundant. The 
Pacha of Egypt still retains his equivocal position, half sub- 
ject, half conqueror of the Porte, aiid ready to embark in any 
enterprise, however unjustitiable, which promises to add to 
his dominions. The conquest and prolonged occupation of 
Algiers by France, with her open avowal that it will never 
be relinquished to Mussulman domination, can never be re- 
garded with complacency by the Porte. The battle of Nava- 
rino, and the partial emancipation of Greece, are yet freshly 
remembered, as national wrongs, to be redressed at the first 
opportunity. If, therefore, the Emperor Nicholas has resol- 
ved to seek subsistence and employment for his disciplined 
hordes, to gratify the hereditary passion of his race by ex- 
tending his dominions in the East, and at the same time to 
strike a blow at the resources and the influence of the Liberal 
States of Western Europe, we shall look for the first demon- 
strations of his purpose among the crumbling pillars and di- 
lapidated arches of the once formidable Ottoman Empire. 





Astounding Developement—Bankruptcy and Forgery.— 
Our city was electrified on Saturday last by the intelligence 
that Mr. Benjamin Rathbun of Buffalo, a most extensive 
speculator in real estate in that quarter, builder, owner of 
steamboats, stores, lines of stages, hotels, &c. &c. had been 
detected in a series of stupendous forgeries, to the amount 
of something like a million of dollars, and had consequently 
made an assignment of his immense property for the benefit 
of his creditors. Later accounts confirm without modifying 
the statement. It now appears that Mr. Rathbun has been 
carrying on an extraordinary business for years—buying 
largely (and rarely selling) real estate, building to an unpre- 
cedented extent, establishing stage-lines, &c. &c. and sus- 
taining himself in all by forging, or causing to be forged, the 
names of the most respectable and wealthy citizens of Buffa- 
lo and the neighboring towns as endorsers of his paper. A 
great part of this forged paper has been disposed of at rui 
rates to brokers of this city and Buffalo, but many banks are 
also among the sufferers, and among them rumor places the 
United States Bank, the Puterson Bank, and the Bank of 
Sandusky, Ohio. It is said that, with a recklessness utter- 
ly unaccountable, about $100,000 of this forged paper had 
been passed off at Buffalo, under the very eyes of the men 
whose names were forged. 








The discovery is said to have heen made through the in- 
strumentality of Hon. David E. Evans of Batavia, who, in 
passing through Philadelphia, learned casually that the U. 
S. Bank held about $100,000 of Rathbun’s paper with his 
name attached as an endorser. He proceeded immediately 
to Buffalo and informed Mr. Rathbun of the discovery, ad- 
vising him to make an immediate assignment of his property 
for the benefit of his creditors, which he accordingly did, and 
five of the most erninent citizens of Buffalo were appointed 
his assignees. That he did not save himself from personal 
difficulty by immediate flight seems to us unaccountable, yet 
such is the fact; but he appears to have been stupified by 
| the shock ; and on Wednesday. evening of last week his 
brother and principal agent, Lyman Rathbun, was arrested, 
and he himself at 2 o'clock on the following morning. We 
do not learn that he made any attempts to elade the officers 
of justicc, though his brother did. A nephew who had also 
participated in the forgeries has not been secured. 

Mr. Rathbun has been for years at the head of the various 
| Operations which have secured to Buffalo such a rapid growth 
| aud unexampled prosperity. At the time of his failure, he had 
| just laid the foundations of a splendid “ Buffalo Exchange,” 
| was building largely beside in Buffalo, and also at Niagara 
Falls. No less than twelve hundred men were at that mo- 





is estimated that the amount of his liabilities cannot be less 
than two millions, and it is hoped that his property will be 
sufficient to discharge them. There is reason to fear, how- 
ever, that the disastrous termination of Mr. R.’s career will 
have the effect of depressing the value of real estate in Buffa- 
lo, for the present, at least, and that the creditors may there- 





shield of their mere formidable enemy. 








fore prove serious sufferers. We have seen a suggestion for 


iment in hia employ, together with three hundred teams. It ] 
joy a perfect immunity from danger, while the latter could be || 


~—— 
the formation of a joint stock company to purchase the en- 
tire property, the creditors taking shares to the amount of 
thesr claims respectively, It strikes us that a is the most 
judicious expedient that could be devised. @ trast that, 
in any event, no material or permanent evil will result to the 
thrifty and enterprising City of the Lakes. 

May we not hope that the fate of Rathbun will speak a 
warning to the thousands who are now running the wild ce- 
reer of speculation, and disregarding every thing else in the 
engrossing pursuit of wealth! An individual poseessing an 
abundant competence, prosperous jn all his dealings, and 
rising rapidly and surely to affluence, is seized with the pre- 
vailing mania, and, in his anxiety to be foremost in- every 
thing, to heap up, to monopolize, he is led to the commission 
of crimes which must have cost him years of sleepless wretch- 
edness, now followed by the loss of every thing desirable, 
and a consignment to the loathsome dungeon of a felon, with 
an incurable blight upon his fortunes and a brand of infamy 
upon his forehead! Surely, our young men will not fail to 
profit by so striking a lesson. 





The Currency Question.—We have for some weeks in- 
tended to commend to the special notice of our readers the 
following extract from the speech of Hon. N. P. Tartmavor 
of this State in the Senate of the Union on the 17th of June 
last, on the bill to regulate the Public Deposites and distri- 
bute the Surplus Revenue. The sound and enlightened 
views therein proclaimed are calculated to exert a more po- 
tent and therefore salutary influence as coming from a Sena- 
tor of the United States than if urged by us with all the zeal 
of earnest conviction. The well-known political relations of 
Mr. Tallmadge give additional emphasis to his remarks ; and 
the fact that his argument was backed by a majority of some 
five or six to one in both Houses of Congress will serve to 
show with how much reason the advocates of an exclusive 
metallic currency claim identity with the dominant political 
party in the Union. Our Senator's 1 ing is conclusive 
in itself, with regard to the point involved ; but the fact that 
it is his has wider and even more important bearings. 





We have some faint apprehensions that the recent unfor- 
vunate affair at Buffalo, with the order exacting payments in 
specie on all future sales of the Public Lands, are to be so 
used as to excite another ‘ panic’ and ‘ pressure,’ and to give 
renewcd vigor to the flagging crusade against the actual cur- 
rency of the country. If such shall indeed be the conse- 
quence, we trust the operators in the premises will have the 
magnanimity to take the credit of their own measures and 
manfully defend them before the public. The friends of « 
sound paper currency carnestly deprecate a pressure; they 
desire no revolutions, no experiments on the currency. If 
such must be had, the responsibility does not and the blame 
should not rest with them. If bankruptcy, ruin, and distress 
ensue, they are guiltless.—But we will hope for better things. 
There is no more real necessity for another season of panic 
than for the establishment of the Iuquisition among us. May 
we not hope, then, that every friend of the country and her 
prosperity will do his part towards averting the possible ca- 
lamity by exercising a wholesome prudence in his own pecu- 
niary transactions, and by scrupulously avoiding at this: see- 
son all hazardous speculations! The immediate consequence 
of the Treasury Order will doubtless be to cause large trans- 
fers of specie to the West, thereby crippling the capacity of 
our Atlantic banks, without increasing the resources of those 
at the West. But this cannot last. After a few millions 
shall have been lodged in the Western Deposite Bauks by 
this process, the same specie will be mace to do duty sundry 
times a week, perchance ; and the whole business will be- 
come incasurably unimportant. It cannot, surely, be the in- 
tention of any one to heap up the specie of the country per- 
manently in the Western Banks, in such a omenner that it 
can be useful neither to them nor to any one else. A few 
months will suffice to create a system of domestic exchanges 
accommodated to the new order of things, and then ell fears 
may be given to the winds. 


But we are keeping the reader too long from the rem iks 
of Mr. Tallmadge. So hearty is our approval of their gene- 
ral character that we shall choose another time for or ceth- 
ments on the only sentence we deem exceptionable, which 











is that indicating a hostility to small notes.—Mr. T. has eq- 
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‘benign influence throughout the world. Sir, that lustre has 
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duced an array of facts to show that our country now enjoys 
a-high degree of prosperity, in which all interests participate. 
He continues : 


“ Bunt, some of our political economists are frightened at 
this prosperity. They think they see in it the seeds of our 
sudden decline. ‘I'hey have measured us by the old stand- 
ards of Europe and cannot encompass our rapid and aston- 
ishing growth. In truth, we have astounded the European 
w their statesmen and their philosophers have n 
baffied in all their calculations and investigations, in relation 
tous. ‘They have found that the rules which they have been 
wecustomed to apply to the nations of the old world, seemed 
to have no inmediate application to us. A people cf yester- 
day, and already the most prosperous on earth—our free in- 
stitutions command the admiration of the world—our civil 
and religious ‘liberty offer an asylum to the oppressed uf all 
nations. And still, in the midst of this prosperity, in the full 
enjoyment of all these blessings, we find at home, as well as 
al , those who cannot diseover the cause which makes us, 
above all others, a happy, great, and prosperous people. Sir, 
it is contained in two words. Itis our CREDIT sYsTEM. But 
for this, our canals and our railroads, our great works of in- 
ternal im ment ef every kind, could never have been 
made. The Erie canal, the wonder of the age, must have 
remained a mere project in the imaginations of its projectors. 
That stupendous work, which has added millions upon mil- 
lions to the value of property within the extended sphere 
of its influence, must have remained unexecuted, but for 
the credit system. But for this system, those great works 
throughout the Union, by which we have conquered time 
and space,could never have been accomplished. It is by 
this means that the giant arms of this young and grow- 
ing republic have piled prosperity, mountains high, as the 
giants of old piled Ossa upon Pelion; not like them, with 
a view to scale the heavens, but that she might place on its 
lofty summit the light of liberty,to shed its lustre and its 


been shed ; that influence has been felt, and is now being felt, 
in different portions of the globe. Under its magic touch 
thrones have trembled, dynasties have been overturned, and 
crowns have fallen. ‘The credit systein is the distinguishing 
feature between despotism and and liberty ; it is the offspring 
of free institutions; it is found to exist, and its influence is 
felt in proportion to the freedom enjoyed by any people. By 
freedom I do not mean unregulated, unrestrained, unnatural 
liberty, but that freedom which is fourded on just and equita- 
ble laws; where the rights of personal security, of private 
property, and religious toleration, are guaranteed to every in- 
dividual ; where there is a general difiusioa of knowledge, ard 
the existence of public po private morality. These are the 
elements, and they together form the basis of public conf- 
dence on which the credit system rests. ‘This is the inven- 
tion of modern times. In the old Governments of Europe, 
where Liberty never found a resting place, credit was un- 
known. ‘To the United States has been left the honor of ma- 
turing and perfecting this system. To the United States, 
also, is the due of having first applied the system of 
steam navigation. ‘The effects on the general prosperity of 
the nation have been as eensibly felt in the one case as the 
other; and he who should at this day recommend an entire 
abandonment of our credit system for a sole and exclusive 
metallie currency, would be deemed no less visionary than he 
who should attempt to substitute a Pennsylvania wagon for a 
locomotive or a canal pm or should endeavor to stem the 
resistless current of the Mississippi in a flat boat, instead of 
those splendid palaces which now move majestically on its 
waters. Shall we then, Mr. Fresident, check this tide of 
prosperity, by the introduction of new and untried schemes ? 
Shall we not be ccntent with the necessaries, the comforts, the 
conveniences, and the luxuries of life, which are so widely 
diffused throughout this whole country? Shali we attempt 
to overthrow, subvert and destroy a system which has pro- 
duced all these blessings? which has brought happiness and 
plenty to the door of every man? and that, too, for the pur- 
pose of adopting some of the exploded doctrines of the poli- 
tical economists of Europe? Sir, you might as well attempt 
to apply the common law of England, which was born and 
nurtured en the Thames, to the father of waters in this west- 
ern world, and to our mighty inland seas, compared with 
which the boasted streams and lakes of Europe dwindle into 
rills and ponds beside them. Yes, these vast inland seas, into 
whieh, in the language of a distinguished Senator of my own 
State, you might cast the whole land of the ¢ommon law, 
without producing aripple. Sir, I believe I speak the almost 
unanimous sentiments of my political friends in this Senate, 
when I say they intend no such thing. 1 believe I speak the 
sentiments of t 

when I say I believe they neither expect or desire any such 
thing, hat then do they expect or desire! I answer, no 
more, ng less, than every real friend to his country is willing 
to adept, namely, a preservation, and at the same me a regu- 


e Democratic party thraughaut the Union, | 





lation of the credit system. In all such measures of reform 
I will go a8 far as he who goes farthest. Preserve and regu- | 
late, but not destroy, is my motto. Enlarge your specie ba- | 
sis; introduce, as far as‘ practicable, a gold cunency, by the 
prohibition of small notes; provide means for coining it at the | 
mint; take all proper measures to prevent excessive issues of 
bank paper, and the unrecessary ircrease of bank incorpora- 
tions; repeal your restraining laws, so as to permit the free 
employment and investment of foreign capital. W hatever | 
danger there may be, js to be found in the abuse of the sys-| 
tem, and not in its existence. Guard against these abuses, | 
and correct them when discovered. An entire abandonment | 
of the credit system, and a return to a sole and exclusive me- 
tallie currency, if it were practicable, would produce desola- 
tion and destruction from one extremity of the Union to the 
other. Such notions ought not, cannot, must not prevail.” 
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Pewnsytvania.—Hon. Charles Ogle, of Somerset Co. 
has resigned the etation ot President Judge of the Lancas- 
ter Judicial District, to which he was recently appointed 
by Gov. Ritner, having accepted the Harrison nomination 
for Representative in Congress from the District composed 
of Bedford, Somerset, and Cambria Counties. The Gov- 
ernor has appointed Oristus Collins, Esq. of Wilkesbarre, 
to the vacant Judicial station.—Gen. William Piper of 
Bedford Co. late of the State Senate, has likewise been 
appointed Adjutant General of Pennsylvania. 


Massacnvusetts.—The Whigs of this State are muster- 
ing for a great Convention at Worcester on the 14th of 
September for the nomination of a Governor and Electo- 
ral Ticket. 





Nort Caro.ina.—We have received full returns from 
the nine Counties of this State which held their elections on 
the 28th ult. and a condensed view of the result is given be- 
low. The White party have gained two members of the 
Legislature, and there is a very slight reduction of the aggre- 
gate Van Buren majority, as compared with the vote of last 
year, but nothing decisive. Mr. Speight’s Congressional 
District voted last week, and has doubtless increased Gov. 
Spaight’s majority. More than three-fourths of the State, 
however, did not vote till Thursday of this week ; and we 
shall hardly be able to say with any degree of certainty which 


party has succeeded in our next : 
Governor, Legislature. Governor, Legislature. 





Counties. Spaight, Van Buren. Dudley, Whig. 
Edgecomb.......+.. eB neve Sicccey oo dhecceee 0 
Franklin ....... eae: (Ee Diecente » 908, ..... 0 
Washington ......... Darosece ©. cecccee WU ccccee 2 
Hyde, (in part,)...... _ Seren rr oe BR ccccce Q 
ik ntdiedmsietceugeitas R. ccceeee 483....+. 1 
|, RNS Ree _ ee Secvecees a 

MERnce cc cecdccecsec i eee OS. iccrcoes eee 0 
oo “eraneeres . ae Deauencie 4 
Ow eee iiesess _ Saree 3 

Se: ae Bebesccees Se 12 
Additional—Thursday, Aug. 4. 
ie cecusseudcawe BD ..ccce Brccdcces BBvccoce 
PE etkentsanmces Bevcases Greseeese es 


Kentucxy.—The annual Election in this and several 
other Western states commenced on Monday the Ist inst. 
In Kentucky it is continued throughont three days. We 
have some scattering returns from the first days’ poll, 
which place the Whig candidates far ahead, us they always 
are on this side of the State. We presume there can be 
litle doubt that Judge Clarke is elected Governor. 


Arxansas.—Col. James S. Conway and Col. A. S. Walk- 
er are both candidates for Governor in this State friendly to 
Mr. Van Buren. Absalom Fowler is supported by the White 
party, so faras National politics have entered into the can- 
vass. Hon. A. H. Sevier has been crowded off the Con- 
gressional course, but is expected to be one of the U. S. Se- 
nators from this State. The only candidates for Congress 
now in the field are Hon. Archibald Yeil, (Van Duren,) and 
William Cummins, Esq. ( White.) 





Hon. Henry A. Wise was treated to a Public Dinner by 
his constituents of Accomac Co. Va. on the 14th ult. 
in testimonial of their approbation of his course through- 
out the last session of Congress. Letters were received 
from Hon. Messrs. Jchn Tyler, John Robertson, and Balie 
Peyton, regretting their inability to attend, and enclosing 
pungent sentiments. ‘The following was the fourth regu- 
lar toast; 


“ Our Guest, Hon. Henry A. Wise—A faithful sentinel 
whom no power can intimidate nor bribe seduce: The min- 
ions of power and corruption will never forgive him, and while 
faithful as he is, his constitnents will never forsake him.” 


Mr. Wise responded in a caustic speech of an hour, 
concluding with the following toast 


“ The Eastern Shore of Virginia—Sound to the core: It 
is in part relied on to redeem the State of Virginia from dis- 
grace, and the Government of the United States from the foul- 
est pollution and the basest despotism: The country expects 
every man to do his duty in November,” 


“ The Carlisle Republican,” \ate the organ of the Muhlen- 
berg Jackson party of Cumberland Co. Pa, has taken new 
ground. It now warmly advocates the formation of a 
““State Rights Democratic party,” to support Pennsylva- 
nia interests and oppose what it terms the ‘ New-York fac- 
tion’—~in other words, to sustain the act re-chartering the 








The President of the United States has arrived at ad 
Hermitage in excellent health and spirits, 


U. 8. Bank, 


Hon. endive nek of this State, has 


been invited to offer as a candidate for Governor of the State 
by the Loco-Foco or Anti-Monopoly party of this city. He 
declines, however, but avows a general concurrence in the 
views of the Anti-Monopolists. The correspondence is tog 
long for our columns ; so we must be content with extract. 


ing a few passages. The following is from Col. Young's 
letter : 


“Tn looking for the last few years at the old world, and 
particularly at the country from which most of us derive out 
origin, I have been extremely gratified to perceive that the 
rugged features of the feudal system are gradually crumblj 
away—that human rights and rational liberty are emergi: 
from the ruins, and that the period for the adoption of equal 
laws is probably near at hand. Our course, however, as@ 
state, during the same period, presents.a sickening contrast, 
We have departed, and are continually departing from the 
simplicity of those principles which were the price of our fa. 








ther’s blood. The few are gradually monopolising the ri 
of the many; and legislation has b the subject of bar. 
gain and sale, of venal'ty and corruption. I say this delibe. 


rately, and after twenty-five years of observation ahd experi- 
ence. The increased protraction of the sessions of each 
successive legislature, and the constant multiplication of pri- 
vate and partial laws, indicate an approximation to that state 
of decadence which is so strongly and truly portrayed in the 
sententious brevity of the gzeat historian : ‘ Corruptissima 
republica, plurima leges.’ While legislation is directed, as 
it ever should be, to the a good of the greatest num- 
ber; laws will be few and simple ; but in proportion as it is 
perverted to the corrupt subserviency of stockjobbers, specu- 
lators and monopolists, will it become more intricate, 
tracted and multifarious. "When the immutable truth is fal 
ly understood, that there is no possible way of creating 
wealth but by productive labor, it 1s perfectly apparent that 
the gains of speculators and the profits of monopolists are 
extortions upon mankind, in which the few participate at the 
expense of the many.” 

The response of the Loco-Foco Committee is not less 
characteristic. In rely to a suggestion of Col. Y. that they 
must not divide the Democratic party, they remark: 


“The reasons which induced us to withdraw from the 
‘leaders’ and the ‘ usages of the party,’ are the same, as 
strong, and as well founded in principle, as those which 
impelled the separation of the American colonies from the 
Government of Great Britain; or as those which induced 
Samuel Young to resign his seat in the Senate of this 
State.—Misgovernment and usurpation in the: former in- 
stance—corruption and abuses of legislation in the latter. 

“ The open leaders, the secret movers of the party, and 
their minions, comprise a body of men whose political 
turpitude it would difficult to parallel, in any age or 
country. ‘They have used the party for their own selfish 
purposes, and are either at the head, or participating in 
the legalized spoils of every existing monopoly. These 
chartered democrats, with the assistance of a secret society, 
hired presses, the slaves of office, and the ‘known usages,’ 
can always caucus and pack the General ard Nominating 
Committees to promote the objects of aristocracy. In 
fact, the Hamiltonian doctrine, of. building government on 
self-interest, venality and corruption, has been practically 
illustrated by the leaders of the democracy of this state, 
who have constantly professed, and as constantly disre- 
garded the political doctrines of Jefferson, the founder of 
the original democratic party. 

“ Tammany Hall has become a nursery of brokers, where 
federalists, monopolists and corruptionists are fostered. 
The Capitol has long been a manufactory of stocks for 
gambling, at the expense of the rights and welfare of the 
_—— and the administrative departments of the State 

ave exhibited the spectacle of concocting and delivering 
a democratic message, without the virtue or consistency 
of acting in accordance with their own maxims and recom- 
mendations. 

“« Could the honest democracy witness all these derelic- 
tions of public duty, violations of principles, abuses o 
government, and legislative usurpations, and remain any 
longer in the self-styled democratic party, without strength- 
ening this mass of moral and political iniquity? It could 
not; and therefore has totally seceded from: Tammany 
Hall, Tammany leaders and ‘l'ammany usages? 

“ As to the division in the ‘democratic family,’ one or 
ether of the divisions must be the true democratic party. 
We claim to be that party; and we refer to the fundamen- 
tal doctrine we advance, and the measures we advocate, 
as proof of the claim. On the contrary, we boldly point 
tu the acts and measures of the dominant faction of the 
party, for the last twenty years, and we emphatically de- 
mand if they are democratic ?”’ 











New-York Canals.—The receipts of tolls on the New- 
York and Erie Canals during the month of July amounted to 
$194,010 95, being $33,013 04 more than those of July pre- 
ceding, The increase is principally on goods for the Far 
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MOVEMENTS NEAR TEXAS. 

We have been furnished for publication with copies of 
the following order, issned by General Gaines, and of his 
instructions to the officer commanding the United States 
troops near Nacogdoches : 

Heap Quarters, Western Department, } 
Camp Sabine, lth July, 1836. 

The present state of affairs in ‘Texas, indicate the pro- 
bability of Ludian disturbances on the western and south- 
weatern borders of the United States, in the course of the 
summer and autumn. On this hypothesis must be predi- 
cated all military movements on this frontier. It is there- 
fore directed that, on any service requiring a detachment 
of the troops at any military station,or camp, to be sent 
on duty in the wilderness on which they may be absent 
more than two days, and out of supporting distance, not 
lesa than two hundred infantry, or ove hundred and fifty 
mounted men, be detached. ‘Ihe fate of Major Dade’s 
command in Florida, illustrates the importance of a strict 
attention to this order. 

By order of Major General Gaines. 


(Signed) GEO. A. McCALL, 


A.D. C. and Acting Assistaut Adj’t General. 


Heap Quarters, Western Department, } 
Camp Sabine, July 10, 1836. 

Sm: Having received satisfactory information that, 
among the Indians who have recently committed depre- 
dations upon the froutier inhabitants of ‘Texas, in Robert- 
son’s Colony, there were some of the tribes residing 
within the limits of the state of Louisiana or Arkansas, ! 
have deemed it proper, in order to ascertain to what extent 
these Indians have participated in these depredations, and, 
at the samme time, tu restrain their hostile incursions into 
‘Texas, to direct your attention to the matter; for which 
purpose you will repair, with the forces under your com- 
mand, to the town of Nacogdoches, where you will, for a 
time, be occasionally stationed until otherwise directed, 
and to which place I have ordered seventeen thousand 
four handred rations of flour, with the like quantity of the 
small parts of te ration, together with eight thousand 
five hundred rations of pork, with authority for a supply 
of beef, sufficient to. complete the whole supply to 17,400 
rations. 

Your position at Nacogdoches must combine the several 
advantages of strength, health and comfort, and it must be 
fortified by a small breast work constructed of light mate- 
rials, with a bleck house or two at the opposite angles. 

The primary object of the present occupancy of thit 
post isto enable me to carry into effect instructions of 
the President of the United States, embraced in the letter 


from the Department of War, dated 12th May, 1836, of 


which I enclose herewith a copy for your information and 
government. : . 

Should you find any of the Indians, of our side of the 
supposed national boundary, manifesting a hostiJe spirit, 
you will urge them to return to their villages and be peace- 
able. But should they, or any other Indians, or other 
armed forces, be found in a warlike attitude, or in the act 
of avy decided hostility against the United States troops, 
or against any of the inhabitants of this frontier, or of the 
disputed territory to the south, or east, or north of Nacog- 
doches, you will in that case employ the forces of your 
command to arrest or otherwise restrain them from such 
hostility, notifying the commanding officer here of their 
position, probable numbers, and conduct; to the end that 
the forces at this place may promptly support and co- 
operate with you, in their arrest or punishment. 

But you will not attack them without evidence of their 
hostility, demonstrated by their conduct rather than by 
their threats, taking care to conform strictly to the pre- 
cautionary measures prescribed in the instructions here- 
with enclosed, as well as the general regulations of the 
War Department. 

You will keep the commanding offices at this place, and 
at Fort ‘Towson, informed of every movemeut, and every 
measure, counected with or embraced in the directions 
and duties assigned to you. 

lam, very respectfully, your obedicnt servant, 
EDMUND P. GAINES, 
Major Genera! Commanding. 
To the officer commanding the U. 8. troops at or near Nacogdoches, 
near ‘Texas, (Globe. 


LATEST FROM TEXAS. 


The following is an extract from a letter by Hiram 
Marks, (one of the volunteers who recently went with 
Capt. Allen’s corps) to J. E. Rees of this city, dated 2d 
July, 1836, at Velasco. -It will be perused with interest. 

After having stated that all arrived safely, &c., he says, 
“suppose you have heard by this time of our cavalry 
making prize of three Mexican vessels. Singular as 1 
may be, it is a fact. I have seen them all; they are lying 
in Galveston Bay. In case you have not heard the par- 
ticulars, I will give them to you as I got them from one 
of the men who assisted in taking the vessels. About 3U 
of our horsemen were reconnoitering the sea coast, and 
espied q yessel in sight, which in a few minnies dropped 
anchor near the shore. i 


eh 


Our men co led 1 ves 





under the bank, while two or three made signals of dis- 
fress—the yesse] hoisted American nignais, our men did 


not answer them; they then hoisted Texian colors, these 
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were not answered either; they then hoisted Mexican 
signals, which our men answered as distressed Mexicans. 
The Captain came immediately to their assistance; he 
was tuken charge of, and onr men manned the boats and | 
took possession of the vessel without any ditliculty. In 
a few hours two more hove in sight; they kept up the 
signal that all was right, and they both anchored along- 
side of the first, and were taken charge of by our troops. 
They were vessels laden. with supplies for the Mexican 
army, and were to have met there, when they were taken. 
They how have 10,000 Mexican troops in ‘l'exas; they 
were from last accounts on the Colorado, in one body, 
ready to cross. ‘This cutting off their supplies will keep 
them where they are for some time, I hope until we can 
get all together, and then it is to be hoped we shall be able 
to lead them another dance ; we can starve them out if we 
can do no better. While at Galveston, I saw Cos and 
forty-five other officers, and between two and three hun- 
dred privates. Santa Anna is at head quarters with the 
remainder of his officers. ‘The privates are strewed all 
over the country ; every body that wants a servant gets a 
Mexican. Some are at work on the plantations, raising 
corn for the army. They work like the devil, and all | 
appear perfectly happy; they are to be pitied ; they say | 
they are pressed and have to fight; one half came to the 
field in irons. They are about the color of our N. Ame- 
rican Indians ; their‘officers are all white—at Galveston, 
every Sunday night, they have theatrical performances in 
the fort which they are now building. 

They say they are happier here and treated better than 
they were in their own country. I believe if they were 
let run at large they would not raise an arm against Texas. 
Santa Anna is getting very much alarmed—the soldiers 
can scarcely get a sight of him. He is afraid some one 
will pop him off. He was fired at a few days ago by one 
of the men through his tent; the ball missed him, but came 
near putting an end to his secretary—passing within an 
inch of his bead. 

“Tell the people we want as many more volunteers as 
they can send, as we have a big crowd to contend with— 
we leave to-morrow for head quarters.” 

{Cincinnati Whig. 








Mexico axp Trxas.—Late accounts render it probable 
that the Mexicans will not attempt another campaign 
against the Texians until the fall. The U. S. sloop of 
war Warren and schooner Grampus had arrived at ‘l'am- 
pico, and the Mexican Guvernment, through the new 
commandant, had apologized for the insult offered the 
American flag and the officers of the Jefferson. Gomez, 
the commandant who gave the insult, had been removed. 
The movements in Mexico against Centralism, and to 
restore the Constitution of 1424, are increasing in impor- 
tance, and there is a disposition to remove all the kigh 
functionaries friendly to Santa Anua. A forced loan of 
two millions had been declared in the city of Mexico, 
against which the English and French Ministers had pro- 
tested, calling on foreigners not to contribute. 1 ater ac- 
counts from Vera Cruz represent Santa Auna’s party as 
out of power, the Federal party as succeeding every 
where, with little bloodshed, aud as indisposed to prose- 
cute the ‘T'exian war. Houston had not yet joined the 
Texian army, and was not likely to do su. He was said 
to be at his residence near Nacogdoches. Lamar, the 
new Texian commander, possessed the entire confidence 
of both the army and the cabinet. 

An arrival at New Orleans on the 23d ult. eight days 
from Tampico, brings accounts of serious disturbances in 
Mexico, and the probability of an extensive revolutionary 
movement in favor of Federalism. [Charleston Ceur. 

Mobile, July 27,—By the schooner Columbus, Captain 
Haskins, direct from Velusco, sailed on the 17th instant, 
we learn that the Texians now feel no apprehension of 
being attacked by the Mexicans before November or De- 
cember. 

An extract of a letter by her, says, ‘They cannot march 
at this season, nor before the fall rains ; many of their men 
during their retreat perished for the want of water. Our 
army ts about 3,000. The people are determined to stand 
and have no more moving off.’ 











A letter from ¢ highly respectable source, dated at Ma- 
tamoras, the 29th June, says—“ It is an undoubted fact 
that this government (the Mexican) have mde, or are | 
making a treaty to engage eight thousand Indians to join 
them. The Cherokees are already engaged. There are 
fourteen or fifteen Chiefs of different tribes within a few 
miles of here, who have daily communication with the | 
officera. The commissioners were this morning turned | 
into the common prison with criminals. It is not impro- 
bable we shall be invited to take French leave of this | 
country soon, 

Extract of another letter, dated Matamoras, July 1, 1836. 

Dear Sir: Through the medium of your paper I think 
it highly necessary that the Government of the U. States, 
as well as the Texians, should be informed of what pre- 
sents itself, so odious, in my opinion, in the character of 
Gen. Urrea, the Mexican commander-in-chief, too unpar- 
donable to be overlooked, and should be immediately 
attended jo by the United States, 
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We have at this noment here, six or seven Indian chiefs, 
Cherokees and other tribes, with their interpreter, from 
Texas. ‘These Indians are on a mission to the General, 
and have had several private meetings with him. ‘There 
exists no doubt of the business they have come on, and 
have mads propositions to the General to join the Mex- 
icans against the Texians, which appears now to be con- 
cluded. 

Col. Waterchea is to be dispatched to-morrew to their 
camp, some distance up the river, where they have 30 or 
40 in number, to be used as spies or runners. I had oe- 
casion to call on Gen. Urrea at his quarters on business, 
when I met there three of the Indians, with their inter- 

reter, making inquiries of the strength of their tribe, the 
ieneral being anxious to ascertain what force they could 
muster with other tribes. 

The Commissary of this place has orders to purchase 
800 or 1000 horses for the cavalry, which is now being 
done. Every movement appears to confirm the belief 
that the negociation is concluded, with a promise to the 
Indians of land and cattle, should they assist und succeed 
in exterminating the population of ‘Texas. 

New Orleans Bulletin. 
THE SOUTH-WEST. 

From the Frontier.—The steamer Caspian arrived last 
night and brings a contradiction that Ger. Gaines had 
crossed the Sabine; he was still at the encampment on 
this side the river. The C. reports that on the niglit of 
the 23d instant she was rup into by the steamer Logan, 
six miles above Alexandria—the i. sunk immediately, 
with a cargo of corn; no lives lost. Mr. A. Dimitry, a 

assenger on board the Caspian, was missed on the 25th 
inst. and it was supposed that he had jumped overboard 
on the previous evening, and was lost. The unfortunate 
gentleman was believed to have been laboring under a fit 
of temporary derangement. [New Orleaus Bee. 


Cape Florida Light House burnt by the Indians.—The 
brig Catharine, Cupt. Joye, arrived here this forenoon 
from Havana. Capt. J. states that the schooner Whale 
arrived at Havana 29th ult. by which the American Con- 
sul at that place had ascertained that the Light House at 
Cape Florida was burned by the Indians, a notice of 
which he published at Havana, Capt, J. was also in- 
formed by the captuin of the Whale, that » negro was kill- 
ed at the Light House by the Indians, and the keeper 
made a most miraculons escape by ascending the Light 
[louse and holding on the lightning rod, while the build- 
ing was burning, the Indians shooting at him while in that 
position, and wounding him in the foot. A Revenue Cut- 
ter hove in sight at the time, when the Indians made eff, 
and he escaped with his life. {Charleston Patriot. 


Fight with the Creeks.—On the 24th ult. an engagement 
tovk place near Roanoke between 93 men under Captain 
Calhoun, and 250 or 300 Indians. Five of the whites 
were killed and fifteen wounded. 

The Indians most of them escaped towards Florida. A 
large force under Gen. Sandford, immediately started in 
pursuit. 

On the 25th, 18 miles below Lumpkins, Capt. Jerrigan 
with his command, engaged a body of Indians, killing 
some 25 or 30 with a loss of three men killed and seven 
wounded. 

Still later accounts shew that Capt. J. had pursned the 
Indians to the swamps, on reaching which, the Indians 
boldly came ont of the swamp, cursed Jerigan and his 
troops, bantered them to show themselves men, and come 
into the swamp and take. what they called a fair fight. 
No sooner said than done. Into the swamp went Jerigan 
and his men, and at it they went. How long the fight 
lasted we are not told; bat it may be judged in sowe de- 
gree by the result. 

Upon the Indians giving ground, nap | of their number 
were found by Jerigan to on fallen. It is reported that 
there were probably as many more taken prisoners. The 
Indians were, at our last accounts, atill in the swamp; 
and Gen. Sarford’s force had arrived soon after the bat- 
tle. Cupt. Jerigan's loss is stated to be five or six killed 
aud eleven wounded. [ Express. 

Gen. Sanford has taken the command of the Gcor ia 
forces in person, and it is said intends to pursue the In- 





| dians to the South Keys of Florida, or overtake them. 


Extract of a letter dated Quincey, Florido, July 30. 

An express passed ‘through here yesterday morning to 
the Governor. The Creek war is not yet over; the In 
dians have done more damage during the last two wecks 
than they have during the whole campaign, Our men 
had three battles with them on Monday and Tuesday in 
the Chitohatchie swamp, and were routed with conside- 
rable loss. The Governor bas ordered out the Florida 
inilitia; they are to go to Tallahassee to-morrow, from 
thence they wili try and head them off. Public health is 
good, little or no fever in Gadsden city. There will be 
little cotton, the rains having destroyed the crop. 


Hon. William H. Roane, of Hanover Co. formerly a 
Member of Congress, is proposed as a Van Buren candi 
date for Governor of Virginia. 
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Riot at Cincinnati.—A most lamentable outrage on the 
cause of Constitutional Liberty and the property of a few 
Abolitionists and negroes was committed in Cincinnati on 
the evening of Saturday the 30th ult. It seems that Mr. 
James G. Birney, who has made himself notorious by his 
activity in Abolition movements at the West, recently es- 
tablished a journal at Cincinnati, entitled ‘ The Philanthro- 
pist,’ under the patronage and direction of the Ohio Abo- 
lition Society. A great portion of the citizens were averse 
to the establishment of such a print, so decidedly that a 
public meeting was held, and a Committee appointed to 
correspond with Mr. B. and procure the discontinuance 
of the paper. After mueh circumlocution, the Anti-Sla- 
very Committee responded directly to their demands in 
the. following terms: 


“We decline complying—not so much from the fear that the 
particular cause in which our press is employed may be injured 
—but because compliance involves a tame surrender of the 
RESs—the Richt To Discuss.” 


FREEDOM OF THE 

There are five other reasons given, but they are quite 
superfluous, if not unsound. The Abolitionists, if their 
object were to convince and not irritate, or simply to main- 
tain their own unquestioned rights, should have rested 
here. But their language wassuch as to inflame the spirit 
of hostility already existing, and form the pretext if not 
the cause of a riot. ‘The Committee of citizens reported 
that they had discharged the trust reposed in them and dis- 
sulved, deprecating a resort to violence. 

At nine o’clock that evening a mob of some four or five 
thousand had collected, who proceeded to destroy the Ab- 
olition printing office, scatter the types, break the press, 
and throw it into the river. They then proceeded to the 
house of Birney, and afterward to that of Donaldson, an- 
other noted Abolitionist; but Birney had left town some 
hours before, and Donaldson had just escaped: and they 
offered no violence to their unoffending families. They 
finished the evening’s amusement by tearing down negro 
houses, mostly of infamous character, during which pro- 
cess a young man named Kinsey was severely wounded 
in the leg by a shot from one of these houses—and finally 
dispersed about three o’clock on Sunday morning.—So 
flourishes Lynch Jaw ! 





Hon. Charles B. Penrose, of the Pennsylvania Senate, 
was honored with a Public Dinner at Carlisle on Satur- 
day the 30th inst. by a portion of his constituents of Cum- 
berland and Perry Counties, on account of his vote in fa- 
vor of giving a State Charter to the Bank of the United 
States. Seven hundred citizens are said to have been 
present. Letters were received from Hon. Jesse Burden 
and others approving the object of the testimonial. Mr. 
Penrose spoke at length and forcibly in support of the 
measure which has separated him from the majority of his 
former political associates, and was warmly cheered.— 
Whether he will or will not be able to sustain himself with 
his constituents remuins to be tested. 


“ The Washington Mirror,” a \ate literary family news- 
paper, has entered the political arena. Its Editor, Mr. 
Rufus Dawes, is somewhat favorably known as a poet and 
belleslettres scholar. Henceforth his paper will be pub- 
lished twice a week at $5 per annum. His Prospectus 
takes ground strongly for Gen. Harrison for the Presiden- 
cy, and has a deal to say about office-holders, mammoth land 
speculators, Mr. Van Buren, Amos Kendall, and other ed 
ifying matters. 


U.S. Bank.—The ‘citizens of Charleston, S. C. have 
resolved in general meeting that it is inexpedient to peti- 
tion for a branch of the Pennsylvania U. 8. Bank among 
thew, the local institutions being deemed adequate to the 
eonduct of the exchange bnainess. 





The Bank has declined establishing an agency ut Nash- 
ville, Tenn. on the ground that such a step might be 
thought to conflict with the existing laws of Tennessee. 
Mr. Biddle intim:t 's that this is his chief if not his only 
objection. The Nashville petition was very numerously 
signed. 

It is now said that the statement of Mr. Jaudon’s nego- 
tiating a Joan of $12,000,000 in Europe is incorrect. The 
amount received in consequence of some operation en- 
trusted to him was about 12,000 000 francs. 


Mod in St. Lowis.—The St. Louis Republican of the | 
23d July, furnishes the annexed account of ag a) 


ings :— 

“The good order of our town was disturbed on Thurs- 
day night, by the riotous proceedings of a few disorderly 
men, who, tee 12 o'clock, proceeded to the otlice of the 
St. Louis Observer, broke open the doors, upset the press 
and cast the types into the strect. About 10 o’clock, a| 
drum was beat, a few men appeared at the call, marched 
into Water and Main streets, and, without increasing their 
numbers, thence proceeded to execute their work. One | 
of the Alderman, Bryan Mulanphy, Esq., attempted to ar- | 
rest the pensentingss but finding it impracticable, being | 
unassisted by the watch or any of the city officers, he was | 
obliged to desist. We understand, at the time of writing 
this paragraph, from the Mayor, that he is determined to 
prosecute the leaders of the mob to the extent of his pow- 
ers. 

“We put aside altogether the individual whose conduct 
has furnished a pretended excuse for this outrageens vio- 
lation of the law. His publication may have been impru- 
dent; but that he had a right, a constitutional right, which 
he should have surrendered only with his life’s blood—to 
review Judge Lawless’ charge to the Grand Jury, and to 
declare his own sentiments and his innocence of the accu- 
sations against him in that charge, is a position which we 
hold to be entirely tenable. His reputation is, doubtless, 
1s dear to him as any man’s, and he would have been un- 
worthy the name of an American citizen had he not per- 
formed his duty to himself, to his family, and to the coun- 
try. Putting that aside, because we believe a more im- 
portant question than a merely personal one is involved, 
we ask, where is this thing to end? Who can predict 
that the fate of this man’s property may not be visited up- 
on the most worthy citizen of the town—without warn- 
ing, with less excuse, and with no resources whatever up- 
on the destroyers of his estate? Who can feel himself 
secure when fifteen or twenty men are permitted, for 
hours, to perambulate the city, beating up for recruits, 
and then, without molestation, to break intu houses and to 
cast all they contain to the winds? Is it not the duty of 
every orderly citizen to put down this devilish spirit— 
which is at war with all law—sets public opinion at defi- 
ance—renders property, and even life insecure—and puts 
every thing at hazard? It becomes us all to act with 
promptness and energy, with a determination to support 
the law, and protect the property of every citizen, no inat- 
ter how obnoxious he may be to any portion of the com- 
munity. 

{n conformity with his purpose, thus declared, the May- 
or was engaged on the following day in the trial of certain 
gestae charged with being concerned in the riot. The 

rst person who was brought up for examination (Geor, 
Corwin) was acquitted; and the trial of the second (J. v. 
Hewes) was progressing when the Republican was issued. 








Temperance Convention at Saratoga.—On the 4th, 5th, 
and 6th instant, a Temperance Convention was holden in 
the Presbyterian Church at Saratoga, composed of the 
members of the American Temperance Society and Aie- 
rican Temperance Union. We understood that delegates 
were present from all the New England States; from 
many of the Southern and Western States, and from 
Upper Canada. Hon. R. H. Walworth, of this State, 
was chosen President, and the Hon. Mr. Trimble, of Ohio, 
Bishop Stewart, of Quebec, Mr. Pond, of Bucksport, Me., 
Rev. Dr. Blackburne, of Illinois, Mr. Fowler, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Judge White, of Vermont, Vice Presidents; 
Rev. John Marsh, of Philadelphia, Rev. Mr. Child, of 
Vermont, Mr. Smith, of New Jersey, and Mr. Fairbanks, 
of Massachusetts, were chosen Secretarjes ;—about twen- 
ty-five resolutions, based on the principle of total abstinence 

rom all intoxicating drinks, were reported by a commit- 

teé, and after a protracted discussion of several of them, 
adopted unanimously, with one or two exceptions. After 
the resolutions were passed, the Rev. Dr. Beman, of Troy, 
Hon. Mr. Briggs, member of Congress from Massachu- 
setts, Rev. Mr. Brown, missionary from St. Petersburg, | 
and others, each took a resqlution as a theme for a apeech, | 
and very much delighted the convention by their elo-| 
juence. Mr. Briggs’ speech on the power and extent of | 
female influence in aid of the Temperance Reformation, 
was at times very pathetic. The Rev. Bishop Stewart 
also addressed the convention very acceptably, and re-| 
marked among other things, that during a few years past, | 
he had abstained from distilled spirits, and was convinced | 
| from the arguments he had recently read in the American 
| *emperance papers and in the convention, that it was his | 
| duty to abstain from wine, and that he should hereafver | 
| bandon its use, and exert his influence with others to, 
| abstain also. [ Express. 











Distressing Casualty.—Mrs. Townsend, a widow, who | 
resides in the upper part of the house 107 Murray street, 
| went from home for a short time yesterday, leaving her | 
daughter, a fine child about three years old, alone in her! 
room, and during her absence the poor child incautiously | 
went too near the fire, which communicated to her clothes, | 








and burned her in so dreadful a manner as to leave a 
hopes of her recovery. [Journal of Commerce. 


LATER FROM EUROPE. 

By the arrival at this port of the packet ship Poland 
Capt. Anthony, from Havre, and the St. James, Capt, 
Seton, from Portsmouth, we have both Paris and London 
papers to the Ist ult.—being but a trifle later than our last 
preceding. They afford us nothing of importance, 

The French papers are filled with addresses from the 
Chamber of Peers, Chamber of Deputies, and other consti. 
tuted authorities, expressing their horror of the recent 
attempt on the king’s life, and their joy at his escape, with 
the replies which they severally elicited. They embody 
noting that is worth repeating. 


It is stated in a Paris paper that M. Serurier will re, 
sume his post as Ambassador from France to the United 
States, as soon as Mr. Livingston is again accredited 1 
the Court of Paris, or some other Charge d’Affuires 9 
pointed. [Boston Daily Advertiser. 

The steamer Sphynx, according to a letter from Toy: 


don to the 24th of June, had brought important despatches 


from Admiral Roussin, the French Ambassador at Con. 
stantinople. 

The Mountain Tribes near Algiers, composed of 409 
horsemen and 5,000 infantry, under the command of the 
Grand Marabout Mahommed; were meditating an attack 
on the French forces. On the Sth of June, the Marabout 
of the Mahometan Gourayaths ‘attacked the French out. 
posts with great fury, but were repelled. 

The Grand Seignior is said to have directed the Bey of 
Tunis to take possession of Constantine, in which the 
French army occupies two points. The French Ambag. 
sador has protested. The ‘Turkish squadron is gone in 
large force to assist the Bey. 

Spain.—The Phare de Bayonne of the 28th June, con- 
tains the fullowing:—“ At four in the morning of the 24th, 
the Carlists attacked Larrasoana with 13 battalions and 
five heavy pieces of cannon. The blockhouse on the 
heights of ‘lirapinic having been set on fire by the ene- 
my’s shells, the officer in command blew up the foundation 
and made good his retreat into the town. The redoubt 
on the left of the Arga received several shots, but was not 
much damaged. ‘The garrison, though weak, was 
pared to make the best defence, but the enemy’s fire 
ceased at the end of three hours. Some few houses in 
Larrasoana were slightly injured, but only one man was 
killed. The Viceroy, who left Pampeluna with six batual- 
ions of infantry and a few of the cavalry, came up with 
the Carlists on tre heights of Zuriain, and drove them 
away after a warm struggle of three hours. He. had 450 
men killed and wounded. ‘The enemy left 50 dead on the 
field, and according tu a bulletin sent to the Carlists of the 
frontier, he had 340 wounded, who were sent to O 
and Esain. Gen. Bernelle was at Pampeluna, but was 
too ill to take part in the affair. 

Emigration.—f'or the last six mouths, eight large ves- 


sels have, on the average, sailed from London every 


week, with emigrants to North America; among them 
farming laborers from Kent, mechanics from London, &c. 
Most of them, however, paupers, as usual, sent out upou 
us by the English parishes to which they belonged. 

Turkey anp Encyanp.—The following are all the par- 
ticulars we can find by the last arrivals, on this ail-impor- 
tant subject: 

Letters from Constantinople of the Ist of June have ar- 
rived. The dispute between the Sultan and Lord Pon- 
sonby, with regard to the treatment of Mz. Churchill, re- 
mains undecided. In an interview that Lord P. had with 
the Seraskier on the 29th ult., the Jatter informed his 
lordship that the Turkish government had authorized him 
to offer an adequate satisfaction, if Lord P. would accept 
of his mediation. His Lordship expressed his determina- 
tion to resistall attempts at reconciliation short of the Reis 
Effendi being dismissed. A long discussion ensued, when 
it terminated in both parties agreeing to leaye the matter 
in statu quo, until instructions should be received from the 
Court of St. James’. 

GreRcx.—A letter from Smyrna, dated June 34, pub- 
lished in the Journal du Commerce of the 30th. of June, 
contains alarming accounts from Greece. ‘The kingdom 
is said to be swarming with small bands, assembled under 


|| native chiefs conspicupus for their dislike of the Bavarians. 


The writer even says that King Otho is not expected to 
return, and that the monarchy is on the eve ef falling to 
pieces. We place but little confidence in these reports. 


Negro Revolt at Havana.—The Providence Courier 

publishes the following extract of a ietter, dated 
Hayee, July 39. 

“ Yesterday afternoon there was a reyolt among the ne 
groes outside the wall. They fired a Wax Manufactory, 
and killed a corporal of the army. They were attacked 
by the cavalry, and were soon put to flight 6 negroes be- 
ing killed, and 10 teken prisoners, who will be garrotted 
in a few days. A skirmish also took plage between six 
highway robbers and a party of soldiers about 20 miles 
from this city, which yesulted jn the capture of four of the 
robbers. One soldier was badly wounded. The prison- 
ers were brought here and wil] be served the same as the 
negroes.”’ 
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LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 





NEW-YORK. 


oo Ma. C, W. Eversst is now on a tour thro the Western part 
of this State, and some portions of Obio—T'he bills of that section 
have been placed in his hands for collection. New subscriptions also 
received by him. i ‘ kee 

Mr. ALEX. Mearns is also our Travetling Agent in this State, and 
has the bills of the counties lying on the Hudson River and Erie Ca- 
nal. Subscribers in arrears will be called on by him for the sums due 
us—which will, we trust, be held in readiness, 

Mr. Suers#erp Marsu will shortly resume hie canvassing tour 
throughout the Northern aud Western States. Mr. Marsh is fully 
empowered to transact all agency business for this office. 

A friend has the bills of Rhode Island. Our subscribers in that 
State will recogaize in him our authorized Collector and General 











t. 
Afedividuals who may subscribe to our Travelling Agents should pay 
the amount of their subscriptions. The sum is trifling, yet to the 
publishers it is the only recognizable evidence of the subscriber’s 
claim to confidence. It prevents confusion in the Ageut’s returns, and 
relieves us of considerable expense, inasmuch as we are often obliged 
to send a Collector to receive the moneys which, according to our 
terms, should have been paid in advance. Thus-we are under the ex- 
pense of double commissious, aud in many, too many, cases lose the 
amount of one or more years subscription, owing to remoteness of the 
subscriber’s residence, or other causes, which we have hinted at so 
frequently that our patrons must be perfectly aware of our meaning. 
F. 
0 Our subscribers in the following places will oblige us by hand- 

ing over the sums due us on the New-Yorker to the Ageuts here speci- 
fied, to whom bills have been sent for collection: 

Joseph P. Deringer, Easton, Pa. 

D. Gilbert, P. M. Gaines, N.Y. 

L. Mallory, P. M. Sandy Creek, N.Y. 

W. H. Wilson, Clermont, N.Y. 

Calvin Smith, Stockton, N.Y. 

Post-Master, Spencer, N.Y. 

John Eastwood, Esq. Toronto, U.C. 





The gentlemen named below ure authorized to receive subscriptions 
to ‘ The New-Yerker’ in their respective neighborhoods. Orders for 
our publications, if accompanied by the price of subscription, will be 
promptly and carefully attended to. Speci *s have 
sent to each of them: 

L. W. Candler, P. M. Darnestown, Md. 
William Hall, Esq. Youngstown, Ohio. 
Wm. L. Mitchell, P. M. Athens, Ga. 
Joseph Curnett, P. M. Selina, Ala. 

J. M. Bushfield, . Greensburg, Pa. 
James B. Robi , Esq. Washingt a. 
Thomas Stevenson, Esq. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. Buckingham, P. M. Norwalk, Ohio. 
Jao. M. Brown, Esq. Salem, N. J. 








To our Canada Subscribers.—lu consequence of the vexations we 
are daiiy subject to, arising from the difficulty of a direct mail com- 
munication with our friends in the British settlements, we have been 
forced to discontinue sending “ The New-Yorker” to all who have not 

aid in advance. The want of punctuality eviuced by many who have 
n in the regular receipt of the paper for years, aud who have not 
paid their dues, constrains us, in self-defence, to establish a line of 
conduct which shall govern us hereafter so far as Canada patrons are 
concerned. The distance is so great that we cannot send an agent to 
make collections, aud the cramped arrangements of the Post-Offices 
preclude the establishment of local ageneies in the small towns. Those 
subscribers, therefore, who wish to continue, will please remit their 
arrears and advance paymeut ; otherwise we cannot continue to send 
our publications. 





“ Skeppard Lee.”—With this title, two volumes of rambling ficti- 
tious auto-biography are offered to the public as an American novel. 
Frankly, the style and drift of the work do not please us; though 
there is afund of amusement in it, displaying an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the lights and shades of human character. The hero and 
narrator has the faculty of transplanting himself into any body which 
he may chvose to inhabit—a privilege of which be avails himself pretty 
liberally. The author is iutent on satirizing things in general and 
Abolition in particular. He will have « large circle of admirers. 
(Harper and Brothers.) 


“ The Tin Trumpet, or Heads and Tales for the Wise and Woggish.” 
—Carey & Hart have just reprinted this work in two thin volumes 
from the London copy. The book made a decided sensation in Eug- 
land on its first appearance last winter. It is a collection of oddities, 
quaint aphorisws, and satirical observations, in the form of an imper- 
fect Encyclopedia or philosophical dictionary. The humor is genuine, 
and the satire that of a cluse observer and profound thinker. ‘The Tin 
Trumpet’ can hardly be read without pleasure and profit. We have 
already given epeciinens of its style and spirit. N. B.—Itis fairly print- 
ed. (C. Shepherd, 189 Brcadway.) 


= 








The Metropovitan Magazine for June.—With this number closes the 
first Volume of Foster’s reprint of Captain Marryat’s ably conducted 
mouthly. The six pumbers comprising the volume cmbrace seventy- 
two distinct articles,a majority of them from the pen of Marryat 
himself—the remaiuder contributed expecially for this Magazine by a 
number of English writers, of acknowledged merit. Tho number for 
June opens with several chapters of “‘ Snarleyyow or the Dog Fiend,” 
which we find, on perusal, less deserving of ceusure than the preced- 
ing chapters. Soarleyyow is nct a favorite of ours, and from the im- 
purity of idea, and coarseness of language which characte: ized the 
earlier portions of the tale, we incline to the opinion that many of 
the Captain's admirers were disappointed with this, his latest produc- 
tion, but we are pleased to perceive that he is now introducing per- 
rons and scenes of less questionable propriety. 

“ The Diary of a Biase” is also continued in this number. 

“ My Island Home” is tolerable. 

“ Clever Men” by Mrs. Abdy, is an excellent essay upon the word 
clever in its English acceptation, and defines with considerable tact, 
the class of men who of right deserve the title, and the requisites of 
character y to in it. 

“The Gipsey King” by Richard Howitt, is in keeping with the 
plain; unpretending style usually adopted by the poet. It is lengthy, 
but will repay a perusal. 











Mrs. Crawford’s “ Young Pretender” is Juded in the ber for 
June. As a historical sketch it may pass. 

The papers, “ Pedestrian Teur through Wales and England in 1833,” 
“ Letters to Brother John,” a review of “ Mascareulias,’ and one or 
two poetical trifies, are gocd in their way. 

“To a Dying Child,” by R. Shelton Mackenzie is most excellent. 
We think it equal to any of his poetical efforts. 

“ Ardent Troughton” is too much in the vein of Anne Radcliffe.’ 
It is evidently the work of a young writer, who should dispose of his 
imagination before he launches out into the field of letters. The in- 
cidents are too highly wrought, bear the impress of imprebability, aud 
smack too highly of the marvellous. The writer wants judgement. 
With that to guide him, be will doubtless succeed, as he handles a 
ready pen. 

As uot entirely foreign to this subject, we would state that Foster is 
meeting a full reward for his undertaking, in the rapidly increasing 
patronage of our respectable literary circles, His list of patrons to 
the Foreign Reviews is already rising thirty-five hundred, and the 
daily additions give fair promise that the ber will be doubled in a 
short time. His republication of Blackwood’s Magazine is equal to 
the Reviews, and the Metropolitan has a respectable subscription al- 
ready. We have no doubt that their circulation will be general ina 
few years throughout all sections of the Union. With these Maga- 
zines, and the Knickerbocker, Southern Literary Messenger, Ameri- 
can Monthly, and some others which we could name, but have not 
space to enumerate, a rainy day or a leisure hour may be passed most 
ugrecably, where other objects fail to amuse. F. 








“ New-York Express.”—The new daily commenced its regular issue 
some days since. It commends itself to the business community, to | 
the reading public, and especially to the Whig party, by the mingled | 
independence and spirit of its editorials, and the neatness of its exe- | 
cution.—By the way, there has been some attempted mystification | 
with regard to its editorship. We can assure those who take any in- 
terest in the subject that the .principal Editor is no other than Mr. 
JamEs Brooks, (and not his brother, who is likewise engaged,) late 
of Portland, Me. and author of the highly popular Letters from Eu- 
rope. Under his auspices, the Express ought to and must go ahead. 


“ The Evening Star” makes its appearance excellently printed on | 
aclear and beautiful type. Its circulation is now about 3,000 copies | 
daily. Major Noah is one of the most efficient and indefatigable poli- 
tical Editors of the day, and the news department of the Star is con- | 
ducted with great industry and ability. 


The National Atlas and Sunday Morning Mail..—A quarto weekly 
of sixteen pages, with the above title, has recently been started in 
Philadelphia by our friend Samuel C. Atkinson, the proprietor of the | 
Saturday Evening Post. It is, as its name indicates, a Sunday paper, | 
and we gather from the publisher’s prospectus that he intends to fur- | 
uish the important news of a general, warine, or business character, up | 
toa late hour of the day preceding. The plan is a novel one when eng | 
grafted ou the conventional prejudices of our demure sister city, but | 
froin our knowledge of the publisher's perseverance, enterprise and | 
skill, we cannot entertain the slightest doubt that he will make the} 
Sunday Mornivg Mail a useful and interestiug journal. He is the 
pioneer of the weekly literary press in tis country, aud has the expe- 
rience of some fifteen years to aid him in establishing the foundations | 
of this plan. He desigas also to furnish monthly a map of cach of the | 
States of the Union—and weekly, several engravings. Each map wiil | 


be illustrated by a geographical description. Terms $3 per annuin. 
F. 


Portrait of Madison.—J. 8. Redfield, 15 Chambers-st. has just pub- 
lished a striking engraved likeness of the venerable Ex-President | 
whom the grave has so recently enfolded. We understand that its | 
fidelity is attested by the relict of the illustrious deceased. The por- 
trait from which it is copied was taken about two years since. 





“ Dolbear’s Pen-Making.”—We shall »ot read this treatise, though 
a short and very likely agood one. We go for steel pens altogether. 


“ Col. Crockett’s Exploits and Adventures in Texas.”’—It strikes us 
that this work is an imposition and a catch-penny, though there ap- 
pears to be some fun in it. It is graced by a portrait of Crocket, but 
not printed on decent paper. Those who like the “ Life of Col. Crock- 
ett,” published last season, will have dn affection for this also, as it 
seems to be by the samehand. (C. Shepherd, 189 Broadway.) 


His Honor the Recorder.—We are coucerned to hear that this emi- 
nent functionary avnounced, on the last o: ganization of the Grand Jury, | 
his determination to retire from the ttation which he has so long filled, 
at the expiration of his present term. We have fortunately had so 
little intimacy with Courts of Justice that we can hardly say 
whether his general course has been popular or otherwise; though 
the simple fact that it has been so often assailed will be with many aj 
sufficient proof that it has not been wholly wnexceptionable. But let 
that pass.—We have given place this week to an old and well-known 
pasquivade, of which His Honor is the subject; but wholly on account | 
of its humor and pvetical merit, and not ef its political justice. Better | 
men than the Recordcr have been lampooued more unmercifully, and | 
been only. amused by it; aod we presume among the many readers of 
the ‘ Epistle’ there are few who regard it more philosophically than 
Mr. Riker himself. 


Robert Walsh, Esq. the wccoi:iplished and profound Editor of the 
National Gazette and the American Quarterly Review, kas taken his 
departure for Europe. The Gazette goes into new hands. 


_ ——— —— 





Rsbbery.—The captain of the schoor.er Baltic, of Boston, 
now at Albany; has been robbed of $1000 ; and has arrest- 





SS" 
Hackney Coaches.—Mauiy difficulties have recently arisen 
between our hackney coachmen and those who empley them, 
on account of the exorbitant and unlawful demands of the 
former, To guard against imposition, we here give an ab- 
stract of the laws regulating these charges: 

The law fixes the compensation of hackmen as follows: 
For any distance less than one mile, 25 cents for each passen- 
ger; over one mile and less than two, 50 cents; each addition- 
al passenger 25 cents. Conveying one passenger to Fortieth- 
street, remaining half an hour and returning, $1; each addi- 
tional passenger 25 cents. ‘To Sixty-first-street, and return- 
ing, one passenger, $1 50; additional,37}centa. To Eighty- 
sixth-street, remaining one hour and returning, $2; additional 
passenger, 50 cents. The coachman is obliged to carry one 
trunk, valise, or travelling bag, for each passenger ; each ad- 
ditional, 6 cents if under a mile; otherwise 12}. 

Any gentleman may command the services of any coach- 
man who is waiting for custom, paying him $5 for the whole 
day, or for carrying him to Kingsbridge, remaining less than 
three hours aud returning. If he choose to hire one by the 
hour, he must pay $1 for the first,75 cents for the second, and 
50 cents foreach subsequent hour. A coachman who demands 
more than these rates, or refuses to take a passenger when 
required (unl:ss otherwise employed,) incurs a fine of $10.— 
No coachman can lawfully demand or receive fare unless the 
legal rates are fixed upon his carriage. 


Van Buren Harbor.—We have been favored with “A Report 
of Samuel B. Cushing, Esq. Civil Engineer, respecting the 
harbor of Van Buren, Chautauque Co. N.Y.” It is accom- 
panied by two lithograpuic delineations; which really make 
Van Buren a place of no little promise. We hear that Mr. 
Secretary Cass recently ordered a Government Survey while 
passing up the Lake a short time since, with a view to future 
appropriations for its improvement.—Sanguine hopes are en- 
tertained that it will be sclected as the Western point of ter- 
mination of the New-York and Erie Railroad. With such 
prospects we are not surprised to learn that property is still 
tising in its neighborhood. 


A Blow-up.—A smal! wooden building on the outside of 
the fort at Castle Garden, occupied as a workshop, and 
for the storage of rockets and other fire-works, took fire 
on Monday afternoon, and exploded, with a loud report, 


|| giving rise to a flying rumor about town that the U. 8. 


powder magazine on Governor's Island had blown up.— 
The building was instantly in flames, but, through the time- 
ly exertions of the firemen, they were soon subdued. Mr. 
Marsh’s loss is about $4,000, mainly in fireworks. 


Our City Hall, the pride of New-York, was set on fire 
ou Monday evening. Happily, the base attempt wassea- 
sonably discovered and defeated. The Mayor offers a re- 
ward of $250 for the detection of the incendiary. 

Shocking Occurrence.—As a crowd of persons were cel- 
ebrating their triumph in the result of the election at the 
town of Grenville, Pitt county, by firing the cannon a 
dreadful casualty occurred. It appears that the piece had 
been discharged until heated, and with a view of increas- 
ing the report, the persens who had the possession of it 
were engaged in ramming down brickbats upon the car- 
tridge. A number of the bystanders, white and colored, 
were assisting in holding up the piece, (it not being 
mounted op a gun carriage) aud while thus clustered 
around the mouth of the cannon, or within its range, it 
exploded, sweeping its dreadful. track wlth wounds and 
death. Eighteen persons were injured by this melancholy 
indiscretion, some killed, and the rest injured with different 
degrees of severity. The circumstances of detail in par- 
ticular cases, are too painful to relate. 

[Newbern (N. C.) Sentinel. 








More Enterprise.—The Michiganiaus are talking “about 
making a steamboat or ship canal of fifty miles, to unite 
the waters of the Saginaw river, which empties into Lake 
Erie, with those of the Grand river, which empties into 
Lake Michigan, saving thus 300 miles to these going from 
Buffalo to Chicago, on Lake Michigan, as weil as a dan- 
gerous lake navigation.” 

Affray.—We learn from the Louisville Journal of the 
3d iust. that an encounter with pistols took place on Mou- 
day evening preceding between Mr. Pitcher, the Legisl:- 





tive candidate, and Mr. J. B. Cocke. Both of the gentle- 
men fired, and Mr. Cocke s ball hit Mr. Pilcher in the up- 
per part of the thigh, inilicting a severe though not dan- 
gerous wound. 


Another.—W illiam A. Smith, of Hudson city, was rob- 
bed of his pocket book containing over $1000, wi ile 





ed his mate on suspicion of his being the thief. 


|| night. 


coming in the steamboat Emerald from Albany, on Surday 





Honors te Mr. Madison.—F uneral honors to the memo- 
wy of James Madison were paid at Richmond, Va. on the 
2d inst. An Oration was delivered by William: H. Mac- 
Farland, Esq. portraying the life and services of the de- 
ceased. The religious services were performed by Bishop 
Moore. 

Hon. John Savage, Chief Justice of this State, it is ru- 
mered, will shortly resign his station and retire to private 
life. The inadequacy of the salary attached to that sta- 
tion is mentioned among the reasons for this step. 

Fonda.—T his is the name of a new village in the coun- 
ty of Moutgomery, which, it is expected, will soon be the 
metropolis of the county. It includes the old village of 
Caughnawaga, whove post-office has just been re-christ- 
ened Fonda.’ The old Johnstown Herald has likewise be- 
come the Fonda Herald. There is a serious difference of 
opinion in the county, however, about the propriety of 
abandoning Johnstown. 

Hon. John G. Watmough, Ex-Member of Congress and 
Sheriff of Philadelphia, has been appointed Aid to Gov. 
Ritner. 

Hon. John J. Crittenden, U.S. Senator from Kentucky, 
wus complimented with a Public Dinner at Bellefonte, by 
the citizens of Frankfort and Franklin County on his re- 
turn from Washington. 

“The Pittsburg Daily Advocate and Advertiser,” hither- 

to neutral on the subj2ct of the next Presidency, has hoist- 
ed the Harrison flag. 
_ Hon. Hugh Lawson White partook of a Public Dinner 
at Joneshvorough, Tenn. on his return from Washington, 
whieh was very numerously attended by his political sup- 
portors. 

Hon, William Jackson, who represents the Ninth (Nor- 
fulk) Congressional District of Massachusetts in Congress, 
declines a re-election. ’ 

Hon. Daniel Kilgore has been nominated for re-election 
to Congress by the ‘ Democratic’ Van Buren party of the 
Nineteenth Congressional District, Ohio, consisting of the 
evunties of Harrison and Jefferson. 

‘*The Chickasaw Union,” No. 3, reaches us from Ponto- 

“toc, Mississippi. Size, imperial; appearance, respectable ; 
politics; Van Buren and Johnson. Chas. A. Bradford, Ed’r. 








Ferocity ef a Shark.—A young man named Lovett, 
whilst fishing in a boat at Portland, observed a shark, 
_which scared away the fish. ‘The young man seized an 
oar with which he struck him, and thought the monster 
had entirely left him; but in a few minutes he saw it ma- 
king in a direct line for the boat, wherenpon he threw 
himself on his back in the boat, while the enraged fish 
made a breach eut of the water and passed over the boat, 
fortunately without injuring any thing. The young man 
quickly rounded for the shore. 


Anothor Tragedy at the South.—The Lex'ngton Intelli- 
gencer of Jast ‘Tuesday week says:—Hugh Payne, of this 
county, was killed about four mules from this city on the 
Tate’s Creek road, on Friday night last, by a young man 
named Edward Jones. Payne attacked and pursued 
Jones with a stick, and while beating him, the ‘young 
man opened a pocket knife, and by backward blows at his 
pursuer, gave him several stabs in thé breast and on his 
arm, one of which penetrated his vitals and cansed his 
death in less than an hour. Mr. P. did not speak except 
to say “he has killed me,” after receiving the fatal blow. 
The facts of the case being proven before two justices, 
the examining court promptly discharged Mr. Jones, con- 
sidering it a clear case of homicide in self-defence. 


Accident.—The Albany Evening Journal of Wednesday 
states that the ecaffulding at the building recently occupied 
by C. N. Bement in State-street as a public house, but 
-now being made inte stores, gave way that morning, and 
four men were precipitated therefrom. ‘The distance they 
fell was about 16 feet. ‘They were bruised, but not dan- 
gerously injured. 


Extensive Swindlixg.—An individual named J. 1. Mat- 
sen, a German, or Dane, who was formerly employed in 
the mercantile house of Mariategui, Knight & Co, of 
Havana, and was. afterwards a broker in that city, ab- 
sconded a short time since, with money and bills to the 
amount of $93,000. He went first to New Orleans, and 
Jeft that city fur New York and was scen here a few 
days ago. 

Santa Anna.—The Louisville Journal says it is report- 
ed that Santa Anna has been tried by a court martial and 
sho’. If eo, we hope the court allowed him time to write 
home that ‘owing to another turn in his affairs, he had 
noccluded to be shot.’ 








THE NEW-YORKER. 


‘FOR LOVE IS STRONG AS DEATH, 
From the ‘ Reliquary,’ by Bernard and Lxcy Barton. 
Tuey err who deem Love’s brightest hour 
In blooming youth is known; 
Its purest, tenderest, holiest power 
In later life is shown: 
When passions chastened and subdued 
Te riper years are given; 
And earth and earthly things are vicwed 
In light that breaks from Heaven. 


It is not in the flush of youth, 
Or days of cloudless mirth, 
We feel the tenderness and truth 
Of Love’s devoted worth ; 
Life then is like a tranquil stream 
Which flows in sunshine bright, 
And objects mirrored in it seem 
To share in sparkling light. 


’T is when the howling winds arise, 
And Life is like the ocean, 
Whose mountain billows brave the skies 
Lash’d by the storm’s commotion : 
When lightning cleaves the murky cloud, 
And thunder peals astound us, 
’T is then we feel our spirits bowed, 
By loneliness around us. 


Oh! then, as to the seaman’s sight 
The beacon’s trembling ray 

Surpasses far the lustre bright 
Of Summer’s cloudless day, 

E’en such to tried and wounded hearts 
In Manhood's darker years, 

The gentle light true love imparts 
’Mid Sorrow’s cares and fears. 


Its beams on minds of joy bereft, 
Their fresh'ning brightness fling, 
And show that Life has something left 





To which their hopes may cling; 
It steals upon the sick at heart, 
The desolate in soul. 
To bid their doubts and fears depart, 
And point a brighter goal. 


If such be Love’s triumphant power 

O'er spirits touch’d by Time, 

Oh! who shall doubt its purest hour 

Of happiness sublime 
In youth ’tis like the meteor'’s gleam 

Which dazzles and sweep’s by; 
In after life its splendors seem 

Link’d with eternity ! 

Arctic Femates.—The.women are much tattooed about | 
the face and the middie and-foarth fingers. The only onc | 
whose portrait was sketched was so flattered at being select- | 
ed for the distinction, that, in her fear Jest 1 should not suff- | 
ciently see every grace of her good-tempered countenance, | 
she intently watched my eye, and, according to her notion of 
the part I was penciiling, protruded it or turned it so as to 
leave me no excuse for not delineating it in the full propor- 
tions of its beauty. ‘Thus, secing me look at her head, she ! 
immediately bent it down—-stared portentously when I sketch- 
ed her eyes—puffed out her cheeks when their turn arrived— 
and finally, perceiving that I was touching in the mouth, | 
opened it to the full extent of her jaws, and thrust out the | 
whole length of her tongue. She had six tattooed lincs drawn | 
obliquely from the nostrils across each check ; eighteen from | 
her mouth across her chin and the lower part of her face; 
ten small ones branching like a large tsee froin the corner of | 
her eye; and eight from the forehead te the centre of her | 
nose, between the eyebrows. But what was the must re- | 
markable in her appearance was the oblique position of her | 
cyes, the inner portiun of which was considerably depressed, | 
while the other was proportionably elevated. ‘Ihe nostrils | 
were a good desl expanded, and the mouth large. Her hair | 
was jet black, and simply parted in front in two large curls, | 
or rather festoons, which were sceured in their places by a fil- | 
let of white deer-skin twined around her head ; while the re- | 
mainder hung loose behind the ears, or flowed not ungrace- | 
fully over the neck and shoulders. She was the most con- | 
spicuous, though they were all of the same family; they | 
were singularly neat in their persuns and garments ; and not- 
withstanding the linear embeilishments of their faces—in 
whose mysterious figures a mathematician might perhaps 
have found something to solve or perplex—they possessed a 
sprightliness which gave them favor in the eyes of my crew, 
who declared ‘ they were a set of bonnie creatures.’ 

Capt. Back’s Aictic Expedition. 








Amvsine Scene in THE House or Commons.—While the 
Commons were in committee upon the newspaper stamp du- 
ty, Mr. Roebuck made a specch in favor of the reduction of 
the tax, which did not please a Mr. Kearsley, metober for 
Wigan in Lancashire Kearsley is a half-witted fellow, who, 
like the immortal Captain Wattle, was ‘all for love—and a 
little for the bottle.’ Kearsley, on this occasiun, was ‘ three 
shects in the wind ;’ and, getting up, he stuttered out that 
Roebuck's speech was “ most disgusting !” ‘This the House 
could not bear, and he was loudly called to order. But he 


would not obey, and kept en muttering that he was * disgust- 
ed with what 





buck had said.” hero was a mighty hub- 





















bub ; at last Mr. Paul Methuen, M.P. for Wiltshire, remon- 
strated with Kearsley, who, to the amusement of the Hi 
deliberately put up a quizzing-glass over his immense siec. 
tacles, and, with the most ludicrous drunken gravity, called 
out in a loud voice, * Paul! Paul! why persecutest thou 
me t”—Mr: Paul Methuen was obliged to throw himeelfigt 
full length upon the bench, so overcome was he with lg 
ter. Kearsley then commenced walking up and down th 
middle of the floor, amid the roars of the members, for ‘he 
found it a task to keep his centre of gravity. However he 
only stumbled three times.—Finally, he made an apology for 
his offensive language. Roebucl: sent him a message, by the 
hand of Sir William Molesworth ; but (as he states in a let- 
ter to the Chronicle,) when Sir William delivered the 
message to Kearsley, who was ‘in his glory’ in the i 
room, Kearsley read it aloud for the good of the com 

and said he could not think of fighting. Roebuck has let the 
matter drop, thinking there is no credit to be gained by 
quarrel with a dranken man. Ob that America would send 


over tome Frollope to describe these scencs ! 
Foreign Correspondence of the N. Y. Evening Star; 








Kean anp Tuorte.y.—It is generally known that 
Kean and Jack Thurtell were at one time intimate friends, 
Ou the morning of the latter’s execution, the trage. 
dian who was then playing at Leicester, was observed 
at rehearsal to be exceedingly depressed in spirits, and on 
being asked the cause, he rephed in tones of intense 
melancholy, “I am sad, Mr.——; my mind is hart, 
and my feelings are shocked, at the fute of one for 
whom {| had formed an esteem, and conceived a friend. 
ship. Is it not terrible siy, that through life the confidence 
in our own opinions is fated to receive such cop- 
tinual checks by the discovery of faults in those we most 
honor? John Thurtell, the wan who, by this time, has 
forfeited his life at the gallows, for wuider, was one of the 
few men for whose worth I could almost have staked m 
existence. He was fearless, brave, geueraus, open hearted, 
and one of the best table companions that ever enlivened 
the board. He was fuil of guod qunalitiés, and to think 
that a man like him should be guilty of such detestable 
perfidy! Ob, Mr. , it’s sutlicient to make one treat 





| trieudship as a farce, and look upon smiling appearances 
jas the insidious salutations of a 


Judas. By G—, itis 
enough to make a mau suspect himself!’ The last ex- 
pression was uttered with great vehemence, and during 
the whole day Kezn was much disturbed. 





Tux Arass at THE CoLosseum.—A party of Bedouin 
Arabs, three men and a boy, who liad been astonishing the 
Parisians with their feats of muscular strength and activ- 
ity, are now aitracting the fashionable world at the Colos- 
seum. Their performances take place on the stage of the 
saloon in Albany street, which is fitted up with the appro 
priate scenery; and commence at three o’clock daily. 
These men are literally cel-backed ; they twist their bodies 
in every direction with the litheness of serpents, and toss 
themselves about like fish disporting in the water. They 
rival Perrot, the daucer, in the rapidity of their gyrations, 


‘and continue them much longer, whirling round on one 


leg with great velocity. ‘heir leaping and tuubling are 
extraordinary. ‘hey fling somersets backwards, aud 
sideways, making their hands and feet revolve like the 
spokea of a wheel; and taking a run, fling themselves 
round in the air, picking up a gun from the greund and 
firing it off before they reach the ground; they also fing 
back somersets without the impetus of a run— sull-vault- 
ing,’ as itis termed. ‘Their leaps ever two or three mep, 
whose bands are joined above ucir heads, or who holda 
chevaux-de-frise of naked sabres, are more wonderful than 
Harlequin’s jumps; for, it.tead of falling into a blanket 
behind the scenes, they alight on their bare feet, in the 
sight of the spectators. Atter this whirling and leaping, 
they form a column of three standing on each other's 
shoulders; a tail Aitican forming the base of the human 
piliar, and the boy. with his body bent backwards into a 
circle by linking his feet and hands together, forms the 
capital, wreathing himse!f rouud-the ueck or waist of the 
topmost man, whe holds him up on one hand and lifts him 
about like a bundle; and thus they stalk about the stage 
—like the Monument taking a walk. In all this theres 
nothing revolting or unscemly ; for the ease and apparent 
enjoyment with which these feats are accomplished remove 
the idea of danger, even when one of them flings a som- 
erset holding the points of two bayonets to bis body.— 
Their swarthy complexions, spare forms, and flexible 
limbs, clad in the native costumes of loose white coon, 
and the gibbering cry with which they stimulate each 
other, aided by the manotonous tattod of a tambourine, 
give a characteristic wildness to the scene. 


Tre Lare Doxe or Norrovx.—Nature, which cat 
him in her coarsest mould, had not bestowed on kim any 
of the external insignia of high descent. [lis person, 
large, muscular, and clumsy, was destitute of grace or dig 
nity, though he possessed much activity. He might indeed 
have been mistaken for a grezier or a butcher, by his 
dress and appearance ; but intelligence was marked 1 his 
features, which were likewise expressive of frankness and 
sincerity. Ata time when meu of every description wore 
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i der and a queue, he had the courage to cut his 
ba and to renounce powder, which he never used 
except when going to court. * * Strong uatural sense 
sipplied in Lord Surrey the neglect of edacation; and he 
displayed a sort of rude eloquence, whenever he rose to 

the house, analogous to his formation of mind and 
ly. In-his youth—for at the time of which I speak he 
ad attained his thirty-eighth year—he led a most licen- 
tious life, having frequently passed the whole night in 
excessses of every kind, and even laid down, when intoxi- 
cated, occasionally to sleep in the streets, or on a block of 
wood. At the ‘ Beaf-steak Club,’ where I have dined with 
him, he seemed to be in his properelement. But few 
individuals of that society could sustain a contest with 
such an antagonist, when the cloth was removed. In 
cleanliness he was negligeut to so great a degree, that he 
rarely made ‘use of water for purposes of bodily refresh- 
ment and comfort. He even-carried the neglect of bis 
person so far, that his servants were accustomed to avail 
themselves of his fits of intoxication, fur the purpose of 
washing him. On those occasions, being wholly insensible 
to all that had passed about him, they stripped him as they 
would have done a corpse, and performed on his body the 
necessary ablutions. Nor did he change his linen more 
frequently than he washed himself.—Complaining one day 
to Dudley North that he was a martyr to the rheumatism, 
and had ineffectually tried every remedy for its relief, 
“Pray, my Lord,” said he, “did you ever try a clean 
shirt?” Wraxall’s Posthumous Memoirs. 

Suwarorr.—The father of this hero rose from the ranks 
to the post of Lieutenant-General, and was co-regent with 
Korf, of the kingdom of Prussia, when the Empress Eli- 
zabeth occupied it. Alexander Vassiljewitsch, his son, 
was born on the 13th of December, old style, 1729, and 
being ‘brought up for a civil career, read Wollf’s and 
Leibnitz’s works. He was nicknamed “ ‘The Odd Fish,” 
on account of his shy, awkward manners, and the intensity 
of his application to his books. His father, being one day 
out of all humor with him, complained bitterly on the sub- 
ject to his neighbor, General Hannibal, an Atrican, at that 
time in the Russian artillery, and was particularly incensed 
against Suwaroff for his dislike to come down ont of his 
garret. The African, feeling au itch to surprise the recluse 
im his den, clanbered up the staircase, aud roared aut to 
him—“ I[ say, young chap, why the deuce dont you show 
your face abruad? You're a precious fellow, to be sure; 
and think, forsooth, that no man has any wits about him 
but yourself. Coie, let me see what you have got there?” 
So saying; the general passed inuster over the books, 
charts, and drawings that were lying strewed around him, 
and then hugged him in his arms, crying out—‘* On my 
soul, if our great Czar Peter could but pass an eye on 
what you are about, he’d be sure, as he was wont of old, 
to give yeu a hearty buss on the forehead. Proceed, my 
boy, and don’t trouble yourself about other people’sclack.” 
When he got down again and met Suwaroff’s father, he 
advised him not to be uneasy abort the youth’s odd habits, 
but to rest assured “ that the Odd Fish would leave many 
a cowrade, who made more fuss in the world, behind him.” 
He did not stop here, but procured him an appointment in 
the Semenoff regiment of Guards, when not more than 
twelve years old. After twelve years’ service, he was | 
posted to the rank of full ensign; and, in the year 1757, 
became Commaudant in Mewel, having risen at that time 
to a Lieutenant Colonelcy. 


Saratoga.—Among the visiters at Saratoga at the last 
dates, were Rev. Dr. Blackburn of Hiliuois, Ex-Governor 
Trumball of Ohio, Rev. Drs. Edwards of Mass., Beecher 
of Ohio, Hon. G. M. Briggs, M. C. from Mass., Hon. 
George Evans of Maine, Mr. Forsyth, Secretary of State. 








Nib!o's.—Miss Watson’s benefit, ou Monday last, was the most bril- 
liant affair of the season. The Sans Souci was crowded in every 
nook, and many ladies were under the ity of standing during 
the whole performance in the aisic. And here let us pay a merited 
tribute to the gallantry and excessive politeucss of the young gentle- 
men who occupied many of the benches. The self-denial and regard- 
lessness of comfort which many of them evinced by remaining seated 
on those uncomfortable seats, while so many ladies were standirg ‘ at 
ease’ in the aisles, deserve and receive our warmest commendatious.— 
They must look for thair reward to a higher source than our poor 
praise—theirown conscieuces. Miss Watson, the charming beneficiary, 
was in excellent voice, <nd the rapturous plawlits with Which she was 
received prove she has lost none of her power over the hearts and 
hands of the Yorkers. 

Although the weather was unfivorable, and Mr. Norton did not ar- 
rive, yet Mr. Horu’s Benefit, on Wednesday, was a‘ da capo’ of Miss 
Watson's, and gained him lots of ‘ golden opinions.’ He had engaged 
the additional aid of Miss Wheatley, Mrs. Conduit and Mr. Howard, 
and such a constellation could not fail to draw « bumper. 

By the way, no one must forget that on Monaay next Cioflii, who 
‘bears no rival near his throne’ on the Trombone, takes a benefit. 
Aside from his high merit as a player upon that instrument, he is one 
of the best fellows in the world; and as the Gothamites are, to a pro- 
verb, ready to reward merit, it follows that every body will be there. 
Avery attractive bill, with extra talent, will be presented, and we 
hope the pleasure which all have received from his soul-stirring notes 
onthe Trombone, will in part be repaid by his ‘ troop of frieads’ on 
that evening. j * 


> POCKET BOOK LOST.—On Saturday morniag last, in the 
neighborhood of Ann and Nassau-strects, or of the Post-Oflice, a 
small dark-colored Pecket Book, containing $15 or $20 in mouey, aud 
seme papers, of no value to any but the owner. The fiuder will re- 
ceive $5 reward, on restoring the same to the Editor of this paper. 











> Wanted, au industrious and intelligent Lad, who writes legibly 
aud expeditiously, and is willing to make himself generally useful. To 
one who has been employed iu a newspaper establishment a moderate 
coinpensation will be given. Apply at the office of this paper, 127 
Nassau-street. 





3” Those of my patrons who have been waitivg my return to the 
city, and who may have required my Dental services during my ab- 
sence, are now informed that I am prepared to sce them at 69 Cham- 
bers-street. Aug. 12. its JOHN BURDELL. 


Sse = SS eee eee 
: FMarries, 

On Wednesday, 3d inst. ‘by Rev, J. B.-Scixas, Benjamin Florence, 
Esq. of New-Orleans, to Miss Rebecca, daughter of J. B. Kursheedt, 
Esq. of this city. 
On Wednesday, by Rev. Mr. Irving, John Stark, Esq. to Miss Caro- 
line Julia Morris. 
On Sunday, by Rev. Mr. Cooley, Mr. Edward R. Chapman to Miss 
Caroline Endemen. 
On Sunday, by Rev. Mr. Jones, Capt. Isaac S. Ward to Miss Mary 
Matilda Aster. 
On Suuday, by Rev. Henry Chase, Mr. William B. Canfield to Miss 
Ann C. Dusenberry. 
On Monday, by Rev. Dr. Kuox, Rudolph E. Dolunowski to Miss 
Sophia M. Arden. 
Un Tuesday, by Rev. Dr. Berrian, Mr. Obadiah Jackson, of Brook- 
lyn, to Miss Frances Forbes. 

On Tuesday, vy Rev, T. J. Sawyer, Mr. David Leets, of Ottawa, Ul. 
to Mrs. Ann Carroil, of this city. 

On Tuesday, by Rev. Mr. Williams, Mr. James Hine, of Houston 
Co. Ga, to Miss Sarah J. daughter of the late Capt. Baily Hathaway, 


Evoquent Passsce.—We have just read the eloquent || of Hudson. 


address of Governor Everett, of Mass., delivered at New | 
Bedford in behalf of the Bunker Hill Monument. ‘The 
following is an extract: 


‘““T live at the foot of Banker Hill, and endeavoring in | 


On Wedueeday, by Rev. Mr. Kennedy, Mr. William 1. Conklin to 
Miss Hannah L. Chilson. 

On Wednesday, by Rev. Mr. Parkinson, Mr. William W. Green to 
Miss Sarah Ann Tedd. 

At P’siladelphia, on Thursday, by Rev. J. G. Morris, Mr. William R 


other things to shape my life and conduct by the rules of || Talbotef this city, to Miss Susan Boley. 


a sober prudence, [ own that here [ give the reins up to| 
the imagination. 


| 
Sometimes of a serene and plondiees | 
night when" the moon and stars are keeping watch in| 


At Baltimore, on Monday, by Rev. C, C. Austiu, Mr. Thomas Whit- 
ridge to Miss Henrietta Austin, all of this city. 

At Augusta, Ga. on the Lst inst. by Rev. Edward E. Ford, Mr. James 
Rhiud, furmerly of this city, to Mary M. daughter of lames Garduer,. 


their heavenly encampment, or at the gray dawn, while || Esq. of the former place. 


all arquad is still wrapped in silence,—before the mighty 
heart of the cities beneath has begun to beat with the pul- 
sations of life and passion.—I go up to the summit of tht 
sacred hill) I yield myself willingly to the illusions of 
the place and the hour, ‘I'he blvod-dyed sods seew to 
heave beneath my feet as [ press them,—their glorious 
tenautry start up from their beds of fame,--and gather,— 
an awful company,—at the foot of that majestic shaft.— 
I read in their radiant faces, that the pious work of their 
children is grateful to these sainted heroes. TI perceive in 
their benignant countenances that they behold, in what 
is already done a safe pledge that all will be accom- 
plished !”’ 





Ephraim K. Avery was in attendance at the Spring- 
ficid (Mass.) Methodi-t Conference last week. He made 
petitions to be again established as a preacher in good and 
regular standing, which, however, the Conference very 
wisely refused. 





Collectorship of Mobile.—Col. Joon B. Hogan has ob- | 


tained the appointibent of Collector of Mobile, vice Col. 


At Jersey City, on the 3let ult. by Rev. Mr. Lush, Mr. George M. 
Saylex, of the firm of J, & G.M. Sayles, of Albany, to Miss Harriet 
L. Stury, of Athens, Greene Co. 

Died, 

Ou Thursday, 4th inst. Joha Peter, son of Peter C. Cortelyou, aged 
4 months. 1 

On Saturday, Stephen M. son of James Coliard. 

Ou Sunday, Elizubeth F. daughter of Samuel Lupten. 

On Monday, Mr. Joseph F. Liebenan, aged 26 years. 

On Tuesday, Mrs. Elizabeth Coe. 

On Tuesday, Mrs. R. A. Panpill. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Janes Thurston, aged 33 years. 

Ou Wednesday, Mr. Owen M'Cabe, aged 43 years. 
| On Weduesday, Mr. Richard Lawrence, aged 30 years. 
|| Ow Wednesday, Mrs. Elizabeth Coc, relict of the late James Coe. 

On Thar:day, Mr. Heary Major, merchant. 

At Jonesburgh, Tenn. on the 13th uk, Mr. William Murray, aged 
111 years and 6 months. : 

Iu Garrard Co. Kv. on the Qist ult. Mr. Joseph Leisure, aged 105. 

At New Canaan, Conn. on the 8th inst. Charies E. son of Wm. H. 
Wyckof, of this city. 

At Orange, N. J. on the 13th inst. Rev. Benj. Holmer, aged 39. 

At Providence K. I. on the 34 inst. Samuel Pearson, Exq. aged 67. 

At Bethpage, L. I. on the 9th inst. William M. Gamble of this city. 

At Flemington, N. J. on the 8th inst. Mr. Mahion & Clark, aged 47. 
|| At West&eld, Mass. on the 20th ult. Alexander son of Heury M’Niel. 











George W. Owen, Mayor of Mobile, resigned. 


‘| At Tallahasse, Florida, on the 13th ult. Mr. Myron Mills, formerly 
" of Ticonderoga, N.Y. aged 24 years. 














Prices of Countcy Brovuce. 
, , 

Asues—p 100 Ye Corn Yeliow,... 0b @.> m4, * 
Pots, Ist sort..... 575 @ 6 — Do..White.... - 8 - 
Pearls............ 775 @8—;| Do..Southern..- wv @ - 8&3 

CaTTLe—P cwt. Oats » cecccccece -n@-a2 
Steers, Prime.... 6 — @9 50} Beans, Tbushl5s — @ 1B— 
= a 5—-@i— Bong =v ye 15 -@ —- 

‘ows, each... * ops, first sort -l4 
Calves..do.... } 6—@5— Provistons— Cx 
Sheep ..do....... 2 30 @ 6 00} Beof..-Mess bbl 10 50 @ 11 — 
Lambs..do......, 1 75. @ 3 Do..Prime... 6235 @ 6 75 
Hay......-Wewt 131 @ 1 37 Do. Cargu... 5— @ 5 
Straw.... LWW bdis 3 — @4—| Pork.Mess.... RB — @ 3 — 

FLovur—¥ barrel, Do..Prime.... 15 75 16 75 

7 Do..Cargo ... 1d 530 -_— 
750] Lard.....y ®—R@-13 
— _— sutter, dairy do — 20 4 -22 
25 -— Cheese. «+.+s.. — 0 - 125 
25 4 Hams. ..-+.0.. — 12 @ - 13 
Indian Meal.... 450 @- — |Woo—p B 

Graix—y bushel, Saxony, Fleece. 144 @ 7% 

Wheat, N Riv... 147 @ 12 Merino,....do.. 5S 65 
Do....Genesee 1 56 @ 1 60 Do..Pulled.... 55 60 
Do.... Virginia - — @- — | Common....... 45 50 
Do....N Caro. -— @- — | Pulled,Spinning 14 @ @ 

Rye Norihern... - 86 @ - 88 Lambs .....-... — @ — 

—— = —— 

Bank Note Table. 
NEW-YORK. NEW-JERSEY. 


All New-York city Banks. ......par|Bank of New-Brunswick....broke 
Bank of Albany. ........-. @ | Mechanics’ Bk. Paterson......4o0 


Bank of Newburg and branch. .par Morris Canal Bank......-++++ pa 


Bank of Orange County........ a |Salem Banking Company..... 1 
Bank of Poughkeepsie. ........ par|State Bk. New-Bruuswick....par 
Bunk of Schenectady. .... soeee # | Newark City Banks.....-....par 


Bank of Troy and branch. .....par|Princeton Bawk.. ..«+ +... +++. .par 
Brooklyn Bank. ........+...+...par|State Bank Néwark...«»9.... 4 
Canal Bank, Albany...-....... 9 [Washington Banking Co. ...broke 
Catskill Bank. .... +... --par/Ail others in this Btate........ 1 





City Bauk, Troy. ..-ee.+-+00++ 9 DELAWARE. 
Commercial Bank of Albany..., j |All Banks io this Btate........ 3 
Dutchess County Bank. ........par MARYLAND 


Farmers’ Bank of Troy. .......par) Bank of Maryland. .......-.broke 
Farmers’ Bauk of Cutskill...... § | Bauk of Caroline, Denton. ..cloved 


~ 


Hudson River Bank, Hudson. ..par| Bank of Salisbury. ..++++ +--+. J 
Lansingburg Bank.,. ........... @ | Bank of Baltimore. ....+...... $4 
Long Island Bank, Brooklyn. ...par|Susquchanna Bridge Co..., e 


All others. £260 000 ee cence scence I 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mech. & Fariners’ Bk. Albany.. § 
Merch. & Mech. Bank, Troy... j 


| Mohawk Bank. ........+.++.+.. § |Bank of Alexandria..,... stopped 
New-York State Bauk......... Mechanics’ Bk. Alexandria.... 1 
Syracuse Salt Co.’s Cheecks..... Bank of the Metropolis...... il 


Corp. Washington, George- , 7 
ria. 


Tanners’ Bank, Catskill town and Alexui 





Ulster County Bank. ........... par] All others. «eee e+++e0 +00 eens 

Westche-ter County Bank..... par VIRGINIA. 

Allother Banks. .... 0.0000... 1 1AM Banks. cee ee cece cee eee cel 
MAINE. 


NORTH-CAROLINA. 
Bath Bank. .... Cocccess coe + closed] All Bamtkss...++..++-+05- 
| Cumberland Bank. ..........+.do0 SOUTH-CAROILINA. 
Keuuebink Bank. ..........+ Go [AM Banks « sees cress screenees Rad 








Saco Bank. «00. 00 scecesseeees AO GEORGIA. 
Waterville Bank. .............de |Merchants & Planters’ Benk... 10 
Winthrop Bank. ..............de |Aj) others...... acccerceses DM 
All other Banks. ........-es..05 § ALABAMA. 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE. Bank of Mobile....--0..-seee 4 
All Banks in the State.......... All others... 22.20 sseecccacsees 4 
VERMONT. LOUISIANA. 
Bank of St. Alban. ...... All Bankse...ccccccece sssccees § 






Rauk of Essex County. 





All Others. 200002 sccccescccscs 6 
MASSACHUSETTS. FLORIDA, 

Adams Bank.........+.+++++++ 1 |Rank of Pensacola........ «++ a4 

Essex bank of Salem. .......closed| All others. ..+. +. +++ ibecccces une 

All others. ....... codboedteccce # MISSOURI. 
RHODE-ISLAND. All Banks. ..+. «+++ 


seeeeeeee eMC 


Arcade Bauk, Providence. .....par INDIANA, 
Farm. & Mech. bk. Pawtucket.. 5 |State Bank and Branches..... - 
All Others. 2020 0scccccssecceces § KENTUCKY. 

_. CONNECTICUT. Bank of Louisville. .......--.. 5 
Norwich Bank. ..... ...0..+..par]/All others. .......+00+5 seeee UMC 
MP CRBs isesiccccsescecsts S TENNESSEE. 

ENNSYLVANIA, All Banks..... eenreccescoreces 5 


r 
Philatlelphia Banks. ....... jal OHIO. 









Riciard’s Checks, Phila.. ....closed| Com. Bank of Lake Erie..... 1 
Bank of Gettysburg........... 2 | Bank of Cleaveland.......... 1 
Bank of Pittsburg. .......-..-Ma2| Bank of Massi'on,.....-.+00++ 1 
SUD Wattle. specs scenes dbocned 4 |Bauk of Sandusky... .....-... 1 
SOS INE. 060600 cc cccsvoes Th |All others. .05.. 0 sevececeees 5 
j Monongahela Bk. Brownville... 5 MICHIGAN, 

York Bank,. ......+000+++++1}a@2) All Michigan Banks. ........ .Lpu2 
Weetmorcland Greensburg. .... 25 CANADA, 

a a ea ee fat} All Canada Ranks, ..... eee 2nd} 
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ORTRAIT OF JAMES MADISON,—This day published by J. 3 
Redfield, 13 Chombers-si. a Mezzotint Engraving of the Portrait of Ja’s. 

Madi-on, by J. G, Chapman, engraved on steel, by Sartain of Philadelphia, 

printed on beantiful paper—price $1 50—put up ina handsome gilt frame $4. 

_ Phe recent death of this illustrious patriot and statesman has given pécu- 
liar value to this fine priat, which, whether as a puinting, a likeness, of an 
engraving, is certainly one of the finest works of art which has yet sa 
duced in this country. Aug. 12, 125 de, 








AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
_ TLE entire Number of the American Monthly Magezine for August wis 
consumed ly the late fire in Gold-street. Another number is already ‘n 
progress and will be issued early in the month, after which it will be pub- 
lished, as usual, on the first day of cach month. 24 it 
August 5, GEO. DEARBORN, Publisher, 55 Gold-st. 
s y ~ oa = : 


— = = 


THE NE W-l¥ ORK ER — (QUARTO, 
Is Published every Saturday Evening, at No. 127 Nassau street, 
BY H. GREELEY & CO, 
Teams—Turere Doiiars Per Annum om ADVANCE: 

Post Masters and others who will act as Agents for The New-Youker, are 
authorized to retain 20 per cent vf all moneys collected ‘on héw subscriptions 
for the saine, where their remittances exceed $10. On colleétions from those 
who are already subscribers, they will charge us 15 per cent, Where sums 
collected are retained for a period of three months, the claim to commission 
will be forfeited. Where commission is charged we must not be taxed with 
postage, 

The folio edition of The Ncw-Yorker, t publishedat the same placeon 
Saturday morning, and forwarded to its patrons Hythe Carlient mails of the 








day. Tenme—Two Dollars per annum in advance 
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